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WAR. 
Arrer all that has been said and written on the subject, 
there is probably little real apprehension, either in this country 
or abroad, of the outbreak of a European war at present. 


At the same time, the 

favourable to the production 
of such a catastrophe ; and, 
for our own part, we should 
be more satisfied if the general 
opinion, which so strongly 
inclines to the view that the 
Polish difliculty will pass 
away, were more firmly 
grounded in some distinct 
and reasonable belief that 
it ought to pass away from 
us, whether the Russian 
Emperor does or does not 
remain deaf to the solicita- 
tions of a wise and disin- 
terested diplomacy. But this 
isnot the fact, Instead of 
any distinct or reasonable 
belief, there prevails in Eng- 
land a state of public feeling 
vague and full of danger— 
the danger which besets any 
man who, at a critical period, 
finds himself weakened by a 
conflict of instinct, preju- 


dice, and reason almost 
equally strong, and any 
one of which may be 


made to preponderate easily 
by the blundering of a friend 
or the arts of anenemy. Jf 
those people who constitute 
nineteen-twentieths of what 
is called ordinary society 
were polled on the question— 
siould diplomatic interven- 
tion fail, ought we not to aid 
the Polish insurrection by 
force of arms? — far the 
greater number would be 
found to have no opinion on 
the subject at all. To feel 
that we ought to do so on 
moral grounds, and that we 
ought not to do so on 
prudential grounds, is the 
condition in which most 
British minds remain after 
all the discussion they have 
been blessed with, and that 
is not having an opinion, In 
that case you are only lifted 
by opposite sentiments up to 
a pinnacle of stupidity, of 
mental stupor, where you 
stick till you are let down 
again, or somebody or some- 
thing pushes you over to one 
side or the other, 

That, we say, is dangerous, 
It is just the situation which 
justifies the old joke and 
makes it possible that the 
fate of empires pretty much 
depends from day to day 
upon the state of some gentle- 
man’s digestion, For observe, 
the reigning family of Russia 
is known to have madness in 
its blood, Earl Russell is 
equally well known to be 
liable to wonderful lapses 
of judgment whenever he 
approaches an_ inkstand, 
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of Earl Russell's despatches—despatches which are often 
enough to drive any Potentate out of his mind—and the 
thing is done, The bumptiousness of a Minister and the 
irritation of a Monarch (mere personal weaknesses) produce | 


condition of affairs is very 
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stances, an insult to the honour of England ; that brings for- 
ward the absolute necessity of maintaining at any cost our 
influence in the Courts of Europe ; and such considerations as 
these, which have nothing to do with the Poles or their 


quarrel, push us from stu- 
pidity-pinnacle into war, It 
takes little to move us from 
that cloudy height, in any 
direction ; and a noble Earl's 
biliousness, a Sovereign's 
pride or his insanity, deter- 
mines the way. Then we say 
we “drifted” into it, and are 
satisfied the explanation is 
sufficient, 

This, or something like 
this, is the course which 
events will probably take, if 
they are ailowed to go 
drifting along any further, 
Already our dignity, our con- 
sistency, our “place in the 
counsels of Europe,” and so 
forth, are found to be very 
much in the way of a return 
to the position we occupied 
before we entered upon the 
treacherous path of diplo- 
matic action. In fact, we 
still go on. More notes are 
in preparation—notes which 
are not at all unlikely to 
bring out, ‘this time, the 
unequivocal answer, “ Mind 
your own busincss: this is 
ours,” Prince Gortschakoff 
has given that reply already, 
indeed ; only it is so dex- 
terously tricked off with 
courtesies that the eye cannot 
read it, though the mind 
does, Threats will probably 
make the Russian diplomatist 
much clearer, His next 
answer may be of such a 
character that we shall be 
told that the honour and in- 
fluence of England demanc— 
&e., &e., &c. But we have 
no right to resent a provoked 
insult; and if there is no 
reason in our going to war 
for the Poles now, we shall 
not be able to make one out 
of a rude rebuke to a series 
of dilettante remonstrances, 

And, therefore, it is so very 
important that public 
opinion—which is to settle 
the matter at last—should 
rest upon firmer convictions 
as to our duties in this case, 
and, above all things, on a 
clearer apprehension of what 
is meant by going to war for 
Poland, That once under- 
stood, we have no fear of 
having to review the question 
by-and-by over the bodies of 
a hundred thousand men 
slaughtered to no purpose, 
The popular idea is, no doubt, 
that to liberate that unhappy 
country we have only to send 
an army or two into it, turn 
out the Russians, recall our 
surviving soldiery, and pay 
the bill for powder, That 


82 


would be easy enough, to be sure. 
aad elevated into a great nation at the expense of half 
a dozen victories must be regarded as a good bargain—if 
the affair were only capable of such management, But it is 
not. The war could neither begin nor end in that simple, 
satisfactory way ; while as for its limits to right aud left, we 
know no more of fhem than of the probable ravages of a 


prairie fire, 

“The war could not begin in that way.” This means that 
an invading army could not well march straight into loland 
and begin operations there. Looking to the actual situation, 
we cannot doubt that either by France alone, er by the allies 
conjointly, the struggle would be commenced in Prussia, At 
any rate, that country would almost immediately be invaded, 
And now comes the question, If we ought to yo to war for 
the sake of the Poles, ought we not to leave it alone for the 
sake of the Prussians ? 

To understand the bearings of this question, we should 
remember—1, That the Prussians themselves are in the hands 
of a despotic King who has shown a fanatical determinat ion 
that they shall accept on their knees whatever liberties he 
may think good for them; 2, That the people will probably 
beat the King if they are suffered to remain at peace, while 
the King will almost certainly keep down the people if war 
breaks out ; for him, a campaign against freedom in Poland 
is a victory over freedom at home, which is a nice prospect 
for the Prussians; 3, According to some of the best judgments 
of the time, the eagerness of the Emperor Napoleon to strike 
for Polish liberty only represents his desire to appropriate 
Prussian territory, And so, because Prussia has the misfortune 
to be governed by a foolish, obstinate, tyrannical person just 
now, she is exposed to the risk of shedding her blood for a 
system she hates, of losing her domestic liberties in the pro- 
cess, and of being dismembered at last to suit the views of a 
despot, wiser, indeed, than the blessing bestowed on her in 
the person of King William I., but stronger and more 
unscrupulous, Are not these pregnant considerations? 

Pondering these things, let us also weigh the question 
whether, so far as the Poles themselves are concerned, it is 
likely we could make so neat a job of their reconstitution by 
force of arms asthe sanguine and the simple-minded assume we 
should, Putting asidethe probability that a grand new European 
difficulty would be created by the French in the Rhine pro- 
vinces of Prussia, is it likely that by driving the Russians out of 
Poland we should get rid of a grand o/d European difficulty? 
because there is no good in expending blood, and tears, and 
money for nothing, or even to establish a cause which falls 
dead again as soon as the money, and the tears, and the blood 
have all run out, What is the prospect that Poland opens to 
us in this way? There are thousands of peasants fighting 
with desperate bravery for a most righteous principle, And 
if they succeed, which they cannot do without help from 
abroad, what then? The fighting done, where's the Govern- 
ment? Are we to furnish it, and troops and money to support 
it, or are they? We, certainly not. They themselves must 
do it, then, Now, for our own part, we should be sorry to 
say positively this they cannot do; but, on the other hand, no 
glimpse of a chance of a stable Polish Government has reached 
us yet, The National Committee seems to work very well, no 
doubt ; but we know how such bodies are generally con- 
stituted, and how they fall to pieces in anarchy the moment 
the “provisional * work is done, If we turn our eyes to the 
Confederate States of America, we behold a very different 
spectacle. There the “rebels” started with every element of a 
strong and lasting Government ; what is more, they were 
exactly agreed upon what they wanted ; which we do not 
perceive to be the case in Poland, The contest between the 
peoples in these two particulars must strike any one who 
contemplates it with apprehension for Poland, whether she 
succeeds in beating the Russians in the field or not. Her 
independence would not be gained then, Independence is 
from the first impossible in such a case, without governors 
like Davis, generals like Lee, and concord and obedience in 
all the people. Now, what prospect is there that, if the Allies 
(as France, England, and Austria are called, we see) were 
to march their victorious armies out of a liberated Poland, 
they would leave such men and such a spirit behind them? 
We venture to answer, None. And there we stop—hoping 
that we have contributed something to the settlement of 
public opinion, which cannot be settled too soon, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT HALIFAX. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT, 
of Halifax and of Yorkshire erally had for some 

forward with much interest to the promised visit of the 
Princess of Wales on the 4th of August, to epen the new 
hall in that town, and had made great preparations to give 
Highnesses a suitable reception. Grext, therefore, was 
tment when it was announced that, in consequence of 
; - ition, the rey 44 be = to the 
fatigue o' journey, au tt the Prince would consequent! 
isi eens, Notification of the circumstance was sent 
the town on Sunday, and was immediately made 
public ; withstanding this, the people were loth to believe 
that were not to have an opportunity of a | the young 
Princess ; and even up to the time of the Prince’s arrival on Monday 
po a were entertained that her Royal Highness would have been 
able to accompany her husband into the north. In this hope, how- 
ever, were disappointed, for although the indisposition under 
which her Royal Highness suffered was not of a serious character, 
it was sufficient to preclude her undertaking so long a journey, to 
be followed by the fatigues incident to the public ceremony in which 
had to a part. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE. 
his Royal Highness at Halifax on Monday after- 
by no partic’ — rege indeed, > couat as 
proper arrangemen @ railway authorities at 
which resulted in some Tittle pacar te fl and amusing 
xcursion-trains were coming in faster than their 
be got out, or faster than the trains could draw up 


A people freed | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


at the limited extent of platiorm, and, deceived by highly decorated , 


engines, the volunteers (the 4th West York) were vetrayed into 
presenting arms to a ‘‘ cheap trip moe 
excited excursionists, who took the compliment am sertetr, an 

waved their hats and handkerchiefs enthusiastically. Similarly 
deceived, the battery of Volunteer Artillery, on the lofty steep ridge 
known 68 Beacon Hull, where in old times the beacon fires were 
kindled and = alarm sent inland, began their Royal salute of 
21 cuns. It had an exceedingly pretty ; 
only drawback being that the lh ae was ent rely finished a long 
time before the Royal train arrived, and people outside who knew 
nothing about the mistake were puzzling themselves to account for 
the attractions which kept his Koyal Highness so long within the 
dreary precincts of a station where not even & flag was hung in 
honour of his visit. t 
appearance, but, instead of coming fully aloagside the platform, 
stopped so far short of where the benches ‘of seats had been erected 


* train full of highly-anxious and ' 


eticct from this point, its | 


At last, however, the Royal train did make its | 


| for the accommodation of ladies that the Prince had alighted, passed | 


out, and entered the carriage before they could convince their minds — 


that he had actually arrived at all. On alighting, the Prince was 
received by the Mayor of Halifax, Mr. John Crossley, attended 
by the various members of the muuicipality in their robes 
of office. Outside the station a force of the Heckmondwike 
Artillery was drawn up, with two squadrons of the 2ad West York 
Yeomanry Cavalry, under the command of Colonel Edwards, 
Escorted by tho latter corps, the coitége passed at once into the 
crowded streets, and, turning away trom the town, drove to 
Manor Heath, the soat of Mr. Crossley. ‘here was a good deal of 
enthusiasm shown, but not a tithe of 


M.P. | 
| crowd beneath. After partaking of déjeiner, his Royal Highness 
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and exceedingly commodious building was distigured along its hand 
some frout by a temporary balcony, to which the l’rince was to come 
and proclaim the opsning, and the effect of this was simply to ruin 
and deface the whole etlect of the fine entrance beneath the tower. 
The entrance, however, though only temporarily decorated, wis all 
that could be desired, and the fine proportions of the rooms, their 
admirable lighting, and moulded cornices and carved ceilings were 
admired by one and all, The saloon, where the déjeiner was laid 
for the Prince, and where the decorations were entirely completed, 
was justly regarded as a model of what the rich though antique. 
looking splendour of such municipal saloons should be. 

It was nearly two o'clock before his Royal Highness alighted at 
the entrance to the hall, where he was received by the Mayor and 
Mr. Edward Barry, the architect. 

In the hall itself, which was crowded with the clite of the county 
gentry, the National Anthem was sung, and a prayer having been 
offered up by the Lishop of Ripon, an address was read by the Town 
Clerk. ‘To this the Prince briefly replied, thanking the municipality 
for the reception which had been accorded him, congratulating them 
on the completion of their fine Townhall, and expressing the warm 
interest which he would ever feel in the commercial prosperity of 
the great town of Halifax. This formal ceremony over, the Prince, 
accompanied by his suite and fcliowed by the Mayor, went out on 
to the balcony in front of the building, and in a loud, clear, ringing 
voice, proclaimed the hall opened, amid tremendous cheers from the 


proceeded at once to the station, and quitted Halifax by the 3 10 
train. The Prince and suite reached King’s-cross station at half- 


what would certainly have | past nine, and arrived at Marlborough House a few minutes before 


been manifested had the Prince been accompanied by his young | ten o'clock. 


wife. Aftor a short stay at the Mayor's the Prince visited the 
carpet manufactories of Meesers. Crossley and Sons, where 4500 


| 
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THE NEW TOWNHALL, 
The Townhall of Halifax is in the Italian style of architecture, 


hands were busily engaged ; the worsted mills of Messrs. Akroyd, | especially designed for the position it occupies. It is a parallei- 


where even a larger number was employed, and afterwards the 
factory of Mr. Whiteley, where the wonderful series of most in- 
genious machines by which the cards for wool-combing are produced 
were carefully inspected. On their return to Manor Heath, the 
Prince drove round and inspected the very fino Orphanage which 
Mr. Crossley is building, and this concluded the public events of 
tho day. 
TIE DECORATIONS OF THE TOWN. 
It was far, however, from bringing to a close the gaieties of 


Halifax, where the country people thronged the streets till midnight | 


admiring the decorations, which were, truth to say, not only poor in 


character but exceedingly intermittent in continuity, breaking out | 


into a thickot of tinselled poles in one part of the route, to subside 
into a mero semi-occasional flag in another. Only one arch was 


erected, and this stood precisely on the very spot which it should | 


never have been allowed to ocoupy—namely, in front of the now Town- 
hall, which it almost hid. In the evening the Townhall was illumi- 
nated in a way that set oif its really fine proportions to great advan- 
tage. Still later in tho evening the members of the Y orkshire Glee 
Union went down to Manor Heath to serenade the Prince, and, as 
this was the first of the fetes offered to his Royal Highness by the 
town, the rain at once took part in it, and set in with a miserable, 
dull pertinacity of drizzle that showed it meant to do its work 
slowly, but to do it well. Irom that time forth rain and mud were 
masters of the situation at Halifax, and exercised their eway with 
remorseless severity. 
THE PEOPLE'S PARK AND THE PIECEHALL. 

Tho Prince left the Mayor's house, soon after eleven, in a procession 
formed by private carriages filled by municipal officers, who, under 
the best of circumstances, could never have constituted a pageant, 
but who, seen in the drizzling rain, presented a sorry picture indeed. 
The Prince alone would not L damped out, but eat upright in his 
carriage, genial and courteous to the slightest salutation, The 
long avenues of seats were almost bare of visitors, some entirely so; 
and between such empty benches the procession wound through the 
outskirts of the town to the People’s Park. No one appeared to 
feel much interest in seeing this park, which has been opened to the 
people of Halifax for months past, all the excitement being con- 
centrated on the Piecehall, where the school children were to sing. 
At ten o’clock, though the rain was as heavy as ever, long, wet 
draggled troops of, not children, but for the most part grown adults, 
filed from all parts of Halifax towards the Piecehal, which is not a 
hall in the proper senso of the term, but a huge square inclosed b 
buildings, and as open to the weather as Salisbury Plain itself. 
There were about 10,000 performers present, and all appeared to be, 
without exception, most admirably drilled in their vocal duties, and 
sang, for euch a multitude, in perfect time and tune. When a 
little pause in the rain came, which was very seldom, there was 
a wonderful furling of a great mountain of umbrellas, and cheers 
arose as the crowd emerged, all damp and steaming, from beneath 
their doubtful shelter. But these glimpses of hope were unhappily 
of rare occurrence and short duration, so that on tho Bas 
umbrellas and silenco reigned supreme, till one or two preparatory 
hymns were tried before the arrival of the Prince. His Royal 
Highness camo into the inclosure of the hall soon after 12. As the 
Prince entered the whole assemblage unmasked themselves from 
their umbrellas, and rising, greeted him with one of the most 
tremendous, hearty, and prolonged cheers that has been heard 
among tho Yorkshire hills since Halifax was built. When quiet 
was at last restored the National Anthem was sung with wonderful 

ower and effect. During the whole time that this was sung the 

rince remained, like all the rest, standing and bareheaded in the 
rain. At the conclusion the Hallelujah Chorus was sung, and 
then the Rev. Mr. Morrison, the Curate of St. James’s, presented 
his Royal Highness with an address from the Sunday scholars, 
which the Prince accepted with a simple expression of his thanks to 
the reverend donor. 


VISIT TO HALEY-HILL CitURCH. 


The cortégo then quitted the hall, and emer once more 
into the wet and half-deserted muddy streets, ol the lofty 
rows of benches on each side were almost empty, or at best 
hurriedly filled by admitting the populace free, and where the 
massive barriers erected to keep off the expected crowds only 
served as leaning-posts to the rows of spectators. At some 
points there might called an assemblage, but at none was there a 
crowd, Thus, amid muddy streets and always cheering people, the 
town was traversed in its outskirts to Haley-hill, where a beautiful 
Gothic church, founded by Mr. Kdward Akroyd, and designed by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, was visited. his exquisite Gothic building is 
placed on the summit of a high commanding site, which overlooks 
not only Halifax but the country for miles around. For a modern 
church anything more beautifully perfect than this, both internally 
and externally, it would be diflicult to imagine, It is, in fact, a 
miniature eathedral, with its lofty -_— its clerestory of traceried 
windows, beautifully-carved capitals, and moulded doorways. The 
period selected by the architect is that of the latter quarter of the 
thirteenth century, the period when the Early Decorated or 
Middle-pointed Style was at its zenith. The ground plan is 
cruciform, comprising a nave with aisles, terminated by tran- 
—_ and a cel, with chapels on the north and south 
sides, oe is a — the chancel by a low wall of 
alabaster, and on each side of the sacrarium is q 

on Italian marble shafts oe 


the Rev. Mr. Holmes, and by the architect, Mr. Scott. v4 
panied by these weap oy his Royal rey and pail cael 
some time w 

all who have seen it, were much pleased, oS ae a 

OPENING OF THE TOWNHALL. 
It was nearly half-past one before his Royal Hi: : 

quitted the church and resumed the route 4 hay ret or “ 
opening of which was the great object of the visit. This really fine 


ogram, about 140 ft. by 90ft., and at the corner opposite Lrinces- 
street (the principal approach) there is a tower 3 ft, square, sur- 
mounted by a spire, the top of which is 170 ft. from the ground, 
The exterior contains two orders of columns and arched windows, 
the whole being placed upon a rusticated basement. The upper 
my terminates with a high roof, decorated with ornamental iron- 
work, partially gilded. The tower contains bells and a clock with 
four faces, which are to be illuminated at night. The interior does 
not contain any large hall for concerts or assemblies, the intention 
being to use the hall only for business purposes. The council- 
room, Mayor's lour, treasurer’s and other offices, are entered 
from a central hall (fifty-two feet by forty-one), and adjoining 
these is the Borough Court, and other accommodation for 
the magistrates. The basement is occupied by workshops for the 
use of the Corporation, which needs such premises in consequence of 
its acting as purveyor of gas and water to the inhabitants of Halifax, 
instead of allowing these duties to be performed by independent 
———— The design of the Townhall was originally prepared 
by the late Sir Charles B: , whose death occurred soon after the 
commencement of the works, Since that time the building has 
been carried on under his son, Mr. Edward Barry, A.R.A., who, 
while supplying designs for those portions of the works which were 
left incomplete by his father, has carefully carried out as far as 
possible the original conception, The building does not attempt to 
compete with the larger and far more important structures at Leeds, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere, which are called by the same name, but it 
may justly in J claim to harmony of proportion, beauty and refine- 
ment of details, and fitness for the purposes for which it has been 
erected. Itis built of fine sandstone from the neighbourhood of 
Halifax, and which appears to be admirably adapted for the 
execution of elaborate details, The windows are all arch-headed, 
and in the spandrils of the arches are curved groups of boye, 
Meats of the staple industry of Halifax and its neighbourhoos, 

hese groups have been executed, for the most part, by the late 
Mr. Thomas, the well-known architectural sculptor, who, like the 
original architect of the building, did not live to sce the completion 
of his work. The cost of the building is expected to be something 
over £30,000. It is much to be regretted that such a building 
should be surrounded by narrow streets; and it is to be hoped that, 
as Halifax daily increases in wealth and importance, some well- 
considered plans may be carried out to improve and throw open 
Lox neighbourhood and form public places surrounding the Town- 

all, 


CAPTURE OF NANA SAHIB. 


By intelligence received from India it would appear that there 
are strong grounds for believing that the infamous Nana Sahib, 
the Cawnpore butcher, has at last fallen into our hands. A 
telegram was received in Bombay on July 3 from Deesa, announcing 
his capture at Ajmere on June 22. Ajmere is the capital of 
Rajpootana, a place of great wealth, a hotbed of disaffection and 
disloyalty, and just the place to which Nana Sahib would be most 
likely to resort it it were not for the proximity of the important 
military station of Nusseerabad. This station is but fifteen miles 
from Ajmere, and is garrisoned by Bombay, although civilly under 
Bengal. Major Davidson is the politica! agent at Ajmere, and there 
is a detachment of her Majesty’s 28th Regiment there. It is stated 
that Nana Sahib was tracked to this place by two Bombay detectives, 
acting under the instructions of Mr. Forjett, acting commissioner cf 

lice, Bombay; that the detectives traced a companion of the 

ana from the Deccan to Bikaneer, and that the Nana was found 
there a guest of the Bikaneer Rajah; that he was allowed to depart 
thence to Ajmere and there denounced, his trackers having joined 
him on the road and introduced themselves as agents from a neigh- 
bouring durbar. 

A correspondent of the’ Zines of India, writing on the 29th of 
June from Neemuch, says :— 

There seems to be no doubt of his identity this time. To make matters 
surer, he has been photographed with his beard, shaved, and then taken 
again, and this precaution has served only to confirm the impression of the 
right man having at last been found. The marks he bears identify him in 
every respect. There is no doubt that it is the“ genuine article " this 
time, and several people, both European and native, have recognised the 
scoundrel. He possesses friends and sympathisers everywhere (according 0 
his own statement), and had been promised aid through all the native states 
he had passed, in the event of another “rising,” which he hoped to 
bring about in conjunction with Tantia Topee, who, he states, is waiting 
for him near Becaneer ; Saloomber (the base of operations) and its environ? 
already containing 5000 men, including many Bengal Sepoys, ready to turn 
on Nueseerabad and Neemuch. A full company of the 28th has been sp:cially 
sent from Nusseerabad to .“‘attend” upon the Nana. Regarding Tantia 
Topee, he declares that the wrong man was hang! Although the Nana had 
no time to tamper with Rajpootana, life and property are anything but safe, 
and the Bombay letter post was quietly looted on the 9th inst., five miles 
from this, with perfect impunity. 


The Nana is to be taken to Calcutta or Cawnpore, to be tried fcr 
the crimes committed by him in 1857 at the latter place. 


——_ > 


THE SCHELDT DUES.—The London Gazette publishes the text of the 
treaty for the redemption of the Scheldt toll, the ratifications of which weie 
exchanged at Brussels on Monday last. The treaty is one betweon elghtecn 
maritime Powers (the United States is not among them) on the one part, 
and Belgium on the other; and for the redemption of the toll the Powers 
agree to pay to Belgium a sum of 17,141,640 Netherland florins, of which the 
share of Great Britain is nearly one half. 

THE POLISH QUESTION.—Some seneation has been produced in Paris by 
the issue of a pamphlet from Dentu’s, bearing the attractive title of “* The 
Emperor, Poland, and Europe.” Various rumours ascribed this brochure to 
divers official peng. “‘ M. Mocquard,” said some; “* M. Granier de Cassagnac,” 
averred others ; but there was a general endeavour to persuade the public 
that the pamphlet was the result of direct Imperial inspiration. This 
publication develops the familiar idea that while England, France, and 
Austria stand together a war would be scarcely necessary, and that in the 
event of war becoming imperative the struggle could not be long, difficult. 
or formidable. Much of the pamphlet is occupied in recalling to Russia 
various benefits which l’rance believes she has of late years conferred upon 
her—such as the conclusion of peace in the Crimea, the putting aside of all 
temptation to encoursge a Polish movement, &c, The writer is particularly 
minacious towards Prussia—much more 60, indeed, than towards Ruseia. 
If the pamphlet be official, it undoubtedly means that France will, if neces- 
sary, take up arms for Poland. If it be a merely private piece of work, its 
conclusions are not novel and its predictions are not important, 


Foreign BPutediqence 


FRANCE, 

Tho Emperor returned to St. Cloud from Vichy on Wedneeday. 

There is some talk current in Paris, and rather generally believed, to 
tho effect that a party in the French Cabinet, headed by M. Fould, 
js endeavouring to bring about a displacement of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. ‘The reason alieged is that the policy of the latter statesman 
is considered likely to lead to war in regard to Polaad; and M. 
ould, in partioular, has all an economiss's reasons for desiring 
peace. For many days past the report of the impending retirement 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been in circulation, and it was supposed 
by some that the Duke de Moray would come into power—a fact 
which would be regarded as indicating a peaceful policy towards 

ussia. 
Rivne French papers state that England has positively declined to 
join in the despatch of an identical note to Russia, but that this 
doos not imply any abandonment of the understanding which has 
hitherto prevailed between the three Powers—only leaves to the 
negotiations the character of separate action which they had pre- 


iousl * 

wThe frst detachment of Mexican prisoners, who are to be located 
ia the interior of France, arrived at Evreux, in Normandy, during 
the night of the 27th ult. The detachment consisted of twelve 
oe six Colonels, one Lieutenant-Colonel, three Majors, and 
two Captains. They were taken prisoners at Poubla, and are per- 
mitted to wear their swords, Marshal Forey havia ; granted them 
that indulgence in consideration of the bravery with which they 
defended the town against the French. 


ITALY. 


The Turin Parliament terminated its Session on Saturday, after 
passing the bill regulating taxation upon articles of consumption 
and sanctioning the purchase by the Government of the Victor 
Emmanuel Railway and the concession to the Lafitte Company of 
the right to construct a railway facilitating the communication 
between Calabria and Sicily. The Chamber of Deputies also 
approved the levy of 55,000 conscripts of the first category and the 
armament of the National Guards ot Italy. ; 

A revival of brigandage is reported from Naples, where a mixed 
band of Neapolitans, Spaniards, and Bavarians lately made a raid 
in the neighbourhood of Sora. They were, however, speedily put 
to flight by the national troops, and some of their number fell into 
the hands of the victors. The French authorities aro said to have 
surrendered to the Italian Governments six brigand chiefs who 
attacked Santa Anatolia on the 7th of June last. Letters from 
Naples of the lst state that the Italian troops are in pursuit of a 
new band of brigands, commanded, it is said, by a Spanish chief. 
This band is described as tolerably strong, aud rather effectively 
armed. The chief gave out to the peasantry that he came to 
restore Francis II. Meantime he appears to have commenced the 

rocess of restoration in the old way—by harrying a villege and 
hen evading the pursuit of the Italian soldiers. 

The French police at Rome lately made a search at the residence 
of the late Tuscan Minister, in consequence of which the Papal 
Government has delivered his passports to the Representative of the 
ex-Grand Duke. 

RUSSIA. 


The Emperor has left St. Petersburg to visit Finland, where the 
Diet is to be convoked, in order, if possible, to obtain a declaration 
of adherence to Russia. 

Intelligence received from St. Petersburg to the Ist inst. states 
that the Emperor of Russia has issued a ukase declaring free land- 
holders the 2,000,000 peasants who are tenants of the Crown domains 
and appanages, , F - ; 

The tone of the Russian press is very warlike; and the J/nvalide 
Russe, the official organ of the St. Petersburg Goverament, plainly 
declares that if the W. estern Powers persist in the policy of inter- 
vention in Poland they will be responsible for leaving no other issue 
to the question than the arbitrement of war. At Moscow, where 
the old Kussian party most prevails, the replies of Prince Gortschakotf 
to the notes of England, France, and Austria have been hailed with 
intense satisfaction, and the public enthusiasm has found vent in a 
grand banquet, at which toasts were drunk to the Emperor and his 
chief Minister, and a despatch was sent to tho latter, thanking him 
for the manner in which he had expressed the wishes and thoughts 
of the nation and upheld the honour and dignity of the empire. 


CIRCASSIA. 

The Courrier d’ Orient publishes news from Oircassia confirming 
the belief in the serious nature of the insurrection in Daghestan. 
The same journal has a letter from Mouka (Caucasus), of June 20, 
which mentions an important movement, headed by an ex-Licutenant 
of Schamyl, who, with a band which increased from 1500 to $000 
men, had been besieging a military fortress, and succeeded in cutting 
otf the communication on the postal route from Nouka to Tiflis, 


GREECE. 


I. of Greece will leave Copenhagen immediately after 
His Majesty 
He will travel 


King George 
the question of the [onian Islands has been arranged. 
will pass through Brussels, London, and Paris, 
incognito until aiter his embarkation for Greece. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Arupture has taken place between the Governments of Monte 
Video and of the Argentine Republic. It appears that, after the 
debarkation of Flores upon Monte Videan territory an Argentine 
steamer was seized at Buenos Ayres on suspicion of being laden with 
a cargo of arms destined for the use of the invaders, As the trade 
in arms between the two countries had not then been prohibited 
this strong measure called forth remonstrances on the part of the 
Argentine Goverument; but, these being unheeded, the latter, by 
way of reprisal, seized the Monte Videan war-ship Genoral Artigas. 
Oilicial relations were at once broken ofi, and it is said that the 
mediation of some of the neighbouring States has been invoked by 
the parties to the quarrel. Cordova, the second city of the Republic, 
is in the hands of Penazola and his followers, and troops have been 
directed from Buenos Ayres upon tha‘ point, with the Minister of 
War at their head. Fears are expressed that tie civil war will be 


iadefinitel longed, 
y pokaged BRAZIL. 


Profound sensation was created at Rio de Janeiro by the intel- 
ligence that M. Moreira, the Brazilian Minister, had withdrawn 
feom London, in consequence of the diplomatic difficulties arising 
out of the atfair of the Forte and the Prince of Wales. ‘The con- 
duct of M. Moreira and the Linperial Governmeat is universally 
approved by the public, who manifest a lively gratitude for the 
attitude of the English press and people in respect of this little 
imbroglio. Mr. Eluot, our representative at Rio, had requested his 
passports, and the application was at once acceded to. 


MEXICO. 

The intelligence from Mexico, vid New York, represents the 
position of the French army of occupation as anything but a comfort- 
able one. Detachments of native troops were hovering around the 
capital ; Ortega was in command between it and San Louis Potosi ; 
Negretta, at the head of a strong body of cavalry, was endeavouring 
to destroy the communication with Vera Cruz; and another signifi- 
cant fact is that no couriers had arrived at Mexiz0 from the luiter 
place for thirty days prior to the Ist of July. é 

Marshal Forey had sent a column to protect the mines at Real del 
@onte, which the enemy intended to plunder, and to destroy the 
engines. The Marshal announces that he is occupied in forming a 
Provisional Government, which, following out the intentions of the 
Emperor, will be composed of men of moderate views belonging to 
all parties. Marshal Forey is reported to have decreed the con- 
fiscation of all property belonging to persons whom he deemed 
Opposed to French interests. ‘ “ , 

eneral Marin had taken San Juan Baptista, and Colonel Dupin 
occupied Huatusco, 
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} MADAGASCAR, 
q ived Marseilles states that a Or 
t least against Frenchmen— prevails in Mada 
nister who signed the treaty with France has beea 
| sinated The Freach Consul has withdrawn, along with } 
men, to a distance of eight leagues from the capital, 


MANILLA. 


A tremendous catastropho has occurred in the Ind 
the splendid city of Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Islands, 
having been visited by an earthquake, involving a prodigious 
destruction of property and a sacrifice of 10,000 lives. 

On the 3rd of June, at half-past seven in the evening, a circum- 
ambient flame was scen to arise from the earth and gird the city of 
Manilla, and at the same time a most terrific quaking of the earth 
took place. It lasted _— a minute, but in that short space 
nearly the whole of fair Manilla has been reduced to a heap of ruins. 
The abomination of desolation has taken possession of her 
— her temples, and her dwelling-placos, and death and 

estruction have ridden triumphantly over the land. Scareely 
an edifice has escaped without dead or wounded. The priests, their 
choristers and sacristans, and the faithful who wore hearing the 
vespeors of Corpus Christi, havo been nearly all buried and suffocated 
under the ruins of the cathedral and other churches. The only 
church that has escaped wholly is San Augustin, the same that 
withstood tho tremendous shock of 1615, The palace, and nearly 
all the public and private, as well as co:nmercial, edifices have either 
been thrown down or shaken from their foundations. Thank God ! 
not a single foreigner has been killed ; but two, we hear, have been 
seriously hurt, though not dangerously. The Rodrigucs property, 
left to the British nation, and where the British Consulate 
was, has beenentirely destroyed, and is nothing but a mass of ruins, 
Tho city is deserted nearly, forthe edifices threaten to fall suddenly, 
and there may be (though Heaven forfend it) a repetition. Before 
the earthquake took place sulphurous odours were perceived— 
rumbling like the firing of ordnance, and then like the approach of 
an immense locomotive and train. The flame that surrounded the 
city was ecen from the bay to ascend towards the sky; and another, 
a tripled suake one, came from the land over the water to the 
shipping, and threw them up at least 2f+. or 3ft.; while on shoro 
tho earth has everywheve suck at least 2ft, 

JAPAN. 

News from Japan state that active hostilities had been enterod 
upon, A third delay of three weeks had been granted to the Tycoon, 
and it was rumoured that native preparations for defence were pro- 
gressing at Nagasaki. 


; aae M 


us coumtry- 


ian Archipelago, 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND, 


Tiere is little variation in the course of events in Poland, 
encounters in different parts of the country with varied success 
being of daily occurrence, the accounts of these combats being 
diversified by details of the severities practised by the Russian 
commanders, 

A letter from Wilna, of the 30th of July, gives the names of 118 
landed proprietors whose properties have been confiscated by General 
Mouravieff, and another of forty persons, belonging to the first 
families in Lithuania, who have nm sentenced to hard Jabour in 
Siberia. 
Sierakowski, and the Abbé Szewietowski. The unfortunate prisoners 
had their heads shaved, were dreseed as convicts, heavily chained, 
and escorted by Cossacks. The population accompanied them to 
the railway terminus with marks of the warmest syinpathy. 

There were rumours current in Warsaw that an insurrection 
would break out on the 9th inst. The National Government, how- 
ever, issued a proclamation warning the people not to be led away 
by demonstrations got up by Russian agents, and assuring them 
that when the right moment for insurrection arrives the inhabitants 
shall be authoritatively informed and called on to prepare. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS. 


Our intelligence from America extends to the 25th of July. 

The position and intentions of Lee at that date were sumewhat 
doubtful. It was at one time thought that he was rapidly retreating 
down the west side of the Shenandoah Valley; and General Meade 
crossed the Potomac at Harper's lerry, and moved down the 
western side of the Blue Ridge to intercept him; but it was found 
that the Confederate General was closely hugging the line of the 
Upper Potomac, and fears were felt of another invasion of Maryland. 
This, of course, was matter of doubt. Another conjecture was that 
Lee had delayed there to carry across his plunder, and to take away 
the new crop of that fertile valley, andthat he intended to cross 
the mountains into Fastern Virginia at Chester or Thornton Gap. 
In that case, probably, a battle would take place. It was reported 
that General Lee had been reinforced by General D. H. Hill, with 
10,000 men from Lower Virginia. 

It begins to be admitted by most of the journals, except thoso in 
the confidence of the Government, that the repulse of the Con- 
federates at Gettysburg was not nearly so severe as represented, and 
that General Lee is still in a position to re-invade Maryland, if such 
should be his intention. 

A North Carolina Federal cavalry expedition from Newbern had 
burned the railroad bridge over the Tar River and 5000 bales of 
cotton. 

General Halleck was in reccipt of two official dospatches from 
General Grant, dated the 15th and 18th ult.—the former of which 
intimates the capture of Yazoo City by General Heron; the 
latter announces that General Johnston evacuated Jackson on 
the night of the 16th, without loss of artillery or prisoners; also 
that General Ransom had mado an expedition to Natchez and captured 
soveral Confederate officers, 5000 cattle, and a large quantity ofammu- 
nition which was destined for the use of the army of General Kirby 
Smith. Confederate journals fromthe | 2th tothe 16th contain accounts 


of severe skirmishin;, between Johnston's forces and those of General | 


Sherman, in which the Federals are reported to admit a loss of 
upwards of 500, among whom is General Osterhaus killed. 

It was reported from Washington that unauthenticated statements 
of reverses to the Federals before Charleston prevail in that city, 
and that the absence of official intelligence strengthened the belict 
in disaster. p 

General Maury, at Mobile, had called all the ablebodied men of 
the city and county to report for duty in the defence against an 
attack from Grant's army. 

The Mayor of Charleston had impressed all the free and slave 
coloured population between 18 and 60 to work on the defences ab 
Morris Island. 

The people of Georgia wore arming to resist Rosencranz, and Rome 
was being fortifed. The citizens of Lynchburg, Virginia, were or- 
ganising for defence. 

Much uncertainty prevailed as to the position of the Confoderate 
General Morgan in Ohio. One account, said to be official, stated 
that he had been driven into a corner in attempting to retire from 
that State, and that the groater portion of his forces had sur- 
rendered, tho General himself only having managed to escape, 
accompanied by a fewifollowers. Later intelligence, however, states 
that Morgan’s losses had been greatly exaggerated. Oa the night 
of the 22nd he captured Colonel Chandler aud twenty-five men, who 
were acting as escorts; and on the 23rd crossed the Muskingum 
River, at Eastport, with 1000 men and three cannon, when he was 
attacked by the State militia, supported by artillery. Aftera short 
conflict the Federals were repuleed. Despatches from Cincinnati, 


Among them is Count Kossukowski, A:de-de-Camp of | 


| bo at Chattanooga, and had not retire 


of the 25th, report that Morgan had reachod Washington, Ohio, | 


where he was collecting a considerable amount of buoty, and that 
General Shackleford was in pursuit of him. , A 
Admiral Farragut’s squadron in the Mississippi was preparing for 
an important expedition, a 
Despatches from Cincinnati of the 24th ult. report that authentic 
information from the army of General Kosencranz proves it to be 
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GENERAL NEWS. 

The New Vous: Herald correspondent reports from Washington, 
under date of the 2th ult., that Mr. Seward had proposed terms of 
peace in the Cabinet, urging his views by reasons founded upon the 
menacing character of the foreign relations of the Federal Govorn- 
ment. His terms of reunion to be offered to the South are a with- 
drawal of the Proclamation of Emancipation and the restitution cf 
slavery within its existing limits. Mr, Seward is of opinion that 
slavery has received a death-blow by the war, and that it will be 
better to leave natural causes to end it than to convert the South 
into a desort by depriving it of its labouring population. Mr, Linco!n 
is described as being in a state of great perplexity and to fear the 
— of Rapablicen party. 
the New dork Herald announces from Washington that 
300,000 fresh troops called for under the present acai are = t 
designed for service in the South, but are to bo drilled and held 
in reserve against the contingency of a war with Great Britain. 
The Herald ot President Lincoln to enlist the sympathy of all 
men, North and South, by declaring an intention to drive the English 
from Canada and the French from Mexico. 

Notice had been sent to the Confederate Government that if 
Captains Sawyer and Flynn, now held in close confinement in 
Richmond, were executed, in retaliation for the hanging of two 
spies by General Burnside at Sandusky, Ohio, Genoral W. I’, Lee 
and Captain Winder, now in the hands of the Vederals, would sutter 
a like fate. 

Mr, Whiting, solicitor of the War Department, had been dis- 
patched to Europe as the accredited agent of the United States to 
the European ports, and the legal adviser of Messrs. Adams and 
Dayton at London and Paris. It is stated that he is instructed to 
remonstrats with the British authorities against the building of 
iron-clad vessels in British ports, which the Federal Government 
suspects to be intended for the Confederate service. 

In accordancs with the Acts of the Confederate Congress of 
April 16 and Sept. 27, 1862, President Davis had called out for three 
years’ military service the whole of the ablebodied male population 
of the Confederate States betweemthe ages of eighteen and forty-five. 

The Richmond Enquirer says there are more than 100,000 men in 
the Confederacy who have hired substitutes for military service, and 
if they are not going to do more than this a levy en masse must be 
made, and they must all be taken. The Enjuircr observes that 
immense crowds of foreigners throng the Provost Marshal’s office 
for passes to proceed north. Their numbers would form a corps- 
d’armce. The same paper urges the strengthening of the military 
organisation, and the application of martial law to the whole country 
as in a state of siego ; the abolition of substitution, exemption, and 
foreign protection ; and a material enlargement of President Davis's 
o— to revise the election of officers, and get rid of the incom- 
petent. 

The steam-boat a rege from St. Louis on June 23, had arrived 
at New Orleans without meeting any impediment in the whole 
length of the river. There was considerable rejoicing at Now 
Orleans over the event. 

An association called the Virginia Navy Company had been 
formed, and all its stock subscribed, The company intend to send 


| Ships to sea which will wound the enemy in his vitals without loss 


of men to the South. Though the great Southern armies be dis- 
integrated, itis said, and the South compelled to carry on a guerrilla 
wartare—which she is determined upon, if the worst comes to the 
worst, 80 long as a spot can be held tor the Government to rest on, 
or even if it lives as an itinerant, a guerrilla warfare on the ocean 
can be waged, thus insuring final triumph, Tho sea is the best 
clement for the South, as she has no commerce to harm, with the 
prospect of years of war, Ships must be put to sea to the utmost 
of Southern ability. 

A committee from Governor Seymour had waited upon President 
Lincoln in relation to the suspension of the conscription in New 
York city, and had announced, unofficially, that the draught 
would not be recommenced until the quota required from New 
York State was definitively settled. A spirited resistance to fhe 
draught had been manifested in Maryland. The barns of two 
enrolling officers had been burnt, and their residence attacked. 
Forcible opposition to the conscription had also been made in 
several towns in Maine. At Kingtield, in that State, the officers 
conducting the draught were set upon by the mob, their papers 
seized and destroyed, and themselves driven from the town. In 
other places the citizens had thrown up earthworks to resist the 
enforcement of the Act. It had been decided by the Provost 
Marshal, General Fry, that negroes could be accepted as substitutes 
for draughted white men, 


MEXICAN VACGABONDS, 
Ty almost every country in the world there is a class of the people 
who seem indifferent to any political change, and, so that they can 
obtain their day’s food without much labour and can enjoy a few 


of the common luxuries of their order, care very little to what 


Government they are subject, and never trouble themselves with 
patriotic sentiments. This is emphatically the case in thoee coun- 
tries where a fertile soil and a genial climate provide naturally for 
the most common wants of mankind; and when a nation enjoying 
these conditions has been for ages misruled or oppressed, a large 
number of the lower order of people will often lead a sort of vaga- 
bond gipsy life, carelessly eelfish, and ggg | indifferent to every- 
thing but their own immediate necessities. We havo already given 
some account of the various orders of socicty in Mexico; and it may 
readily be believed that from amonget these a large number of 
people are contented to subsist as easily as they can, not publicly 
meddling with politica, but ready to take personal advantage of any 
now state of things. Not absolutely belonging to the pariahs or 
leperos of Mexioo, they yet form the very lowest part of society, 
and neither assisted their own Government nor the invaders in the 
late operations of the French troops, but quietly sunned themselves 
in the public squares, and munched their water melons as they 
waited for events, 

Our Engraving repreeents a group of these individua!s in the very 
position which they occupied on the entry of the French army into 
Mexico, and we publish 1¢ as a striking illustration of street hfe in 
that city. 


THE LIBRARIES OF CONSTANTINOPLE.—The capital of Turkey possesses 
a large num‘r of public libraries, a general catalogue of which is now being 
made, According tc ate which ia considered reliable, the total 
number of manurerip vatalogud will execed a million. Unfortu- 
nately, however, ms Mss. have been so damaged by lying in 
heaps in dainp cellars or worm-eaten chests, as to be partially, and in some 
cases entirely, illegible. It is also to be regretted that, until now, none of 
the treasures of tne early perious of Byzantine literature, which it was 
hoped would be brought to light, have been found. 1¢ has, on the contrary, 
been proved that all the works of those times which are known to have 
existed buve been ruthlessly destroyed. 


The remaining works are con- 


sequently chiefly in Aravic, or in other Semitic languages; but 
they form, on the other hand, the richest collection of Oriental 
literature in existence. Ahmet-VaSk-Effendi Subhi-Bey and other 


that this inestimable maes of 
literary treasures be collected in one building, £0 as to render it accessible to 


| students engaged in hisvorical re: carches, and tere is every reason to believe 


that this proposal will be adopted, notwithstanding tbe opposition it has 
hitherto met with, ‘The first step towards the formation of an Imperial 
library has already becn taken by placirg 40,000 volumes of good works, in 
various European Ia ges, and which belonged to Il-Hami-Pacha, in the 
Dar-al-Fanoon, the ing of the university. Orders have been given to 
increase this collection considerably, eo as to crentea tolerably complete 
library for consultation, to which the public will be freely admitted, Aduing 
to such a collection the MSS. alreasy mentioned, Constantinople would Le 
superior to any capital in a literary poiut of view, expecially if by some 
lucky chance the plays of Menander, or the lost books of Livy, or the 
remaining tragedies of Aischylu, were suddenly brought to light from 
amidst the parchments now being so carefully examined, 
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THE REV. WILLIAM ANTLIFF. 


Tue Rev. William Antliff, president of 
the Primitive Methodist Conference, which 
assembled this year at Leeds, is another 
addition to the long roll of self-elevated 
men. His native place is a rural village in 
Nottinghamshire, a few miles east of 
Sherwood Forest. His parents were not 
affluent; his father, a tradesman and local 
preacher, being chiefly remarkable for his 
piety and common sense ; his mother, 
who died this year, was a woman of great 

and decided character. William 
Anthit received the rudiments of a secular 
education in a village school, which, like 
most others of that period, prescribed but 
a very limited curriculum ; the instruction 
given being confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, in each of which Mr. Antliif 
excelled. His religious education was con- 
ducted by his father. 

When young, Mr. Antliff joined the 
society of Primitive Methodists. From 
childhood he had evinced a predilection for 
the ministry, and at a very early age he 
began to = in cottages, and attracted 
considerable attention in the different 
villages to which he went. Tho success 
with which he preached, and the talents 
he manifestly » caused the Pri- 
mitive Methodists to assign him a wider 

here of activity by appointing him to 
the duties of a circuit a considerable time 
before he had attained the twenty-first 
year of his age, and his subsequent 
course has justified the wisdom of this 
early appointment. His labours as a 
Primitive Methodist minister have been 
very great, and have been continued up- 
wards of thirty years, without impairing 
his energies, all of which appear to be now 
in full vigour. 

His studies have embraced the classics ; 
Biblical criticism; history, both ecclesias- 
tioal and secular; logic and rhetoric; 
physiology, mental at and several 
other subjects, in each of which he has made 
considerable progress, His knowledge of his 
vernacular language is more than usually 
thorough and correct. 

Asa minister and a lecturer, Mr. Antliff 
is highly esteemed, both by his own de- 
nomination and by other Churches. Indeed, 
he is perhaps the most popular speaker in 
his own community, and has but few 
superior in other Churches, As a debater 
he has no superior in the Primitive 
Methodist Conference, in which he is a 
leading epirit. His utterance is remark- 
ably rapid, but very distinct and im- 

ive. His voice is a clear, strong 
. His most prominent mental qualities 


are quickness of perception, distinctness of thought, and a strong | 
satire; but these qualities of mind are 
with generous feelings, and are under the guidance of 
He never stood so high in 
He is the editor of tho Primitive 
ethodist magazines, c., and the author of several small books and | 
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THE REV. WILLIAM ANTLIPF, PRESIDENT OF THE P&RIMITIVZ METHODIST CONFERENCE, 


The ability and courtesy with which Mr. Antliff filled the presi- 
dential chair in the recent Conference were such as to call fort 
‘warmest ———_ of approval and gratification on the part of the 


THR CABINET 


the 


The Portrait of tho rev. gentleman which we publish in this 
Number is considered to be an excellent likeness. 


Bei vante. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AT VICHY. 
Tne little town of Vichy and its pretty environs are occupied 
| this year by a larger number of = than have ever visited 
' them before. The French Court accepted the place as its 

rmanent retreat for the season, and the two new pavilions erected 
or the Emperor have established its fortunes. Not that these 
| buildings are to be confounded with palaces; they are at best 


OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AT VICHY.—(FROM A SKETCH BY M, MOU LIN.) 
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but a pair of clogant villas, and many 
of the internal arrangements are as plain as 
the most utilitarian taste coulddesire. The 
Emperor’s private cabinet, of which we 
give an Engraving, is almost bare and cold 
in the severe absence of ornament. It is 
difficult to account for his Majesty's choice, 
unless reminiscences of the conditions under 
which his earlier works were composed should 
still have some intluence with him, and his 
apartment in the fortress at Ham has 
afforded a model for the Imperial study. 
In this plain, modest room, however, the 
most active brain in Europe is not idlo. 
‘The place means uucompromising work, and 
here may be said to originate the policy for 
which all Europe is frequently kept waiting. 
There is something attractive, after all, 
in the plainness of that square, uncarpeted 
room, with its bare walls and great 
writing-table. The real forces of govern- 
ment are, even in France, distinct from the 
pageantry and luxury which attend its 
nublic exhibition. © whole of the 

“mperor’s apartments are furnished in the 
Fame unpretentious style, the bedroom 
being, if sible, even less ornamental 
than the study. The retreat at Vichy is a 
decided contrast to the ordinary State 
apartments in the capital. 

It is of course obvious that the town 
itself has profited largely by the Royal 
residence. The whole of the “thermal’’ 
establishments havo been re-appointed with 
rreat luxury, and some new buildings have 
been erec' An entirely new bath-houso 
is projected for next season, and it in also 
proposed to establish a magnificent casinu 
at the southern extremity of the park. 
The plans for this building, which wiil 
stand in the midst of a fine garden, havo 
been prepared by M. Daviond. 

For the last two scasons the Emperor 
occupied the house known as the Villa 
Strauss, his suite being accommodated in 
a neighbouring hotel; but, designs having 
been prepared according to his directions, 
a local architect has erected two bour- 
geois-like habitations for the Royal party. 
Roth are exactly alike, and present a 
remarkably comfortable appearance. On 
the ground floor are a vestibule, two sitting- 
rooms, and a dining-room, all hung with a 
plamish paper, and furvished in a very 
unpretending fashion— mahogany in the 
ti.ting-rooms and walnut in the dining- 
room. The first floor consists of the Em 
peror’s bedroom, hung with lilac auu p.. | 
coloured furniture, and containing no 
costly ornament whatever; this leads at 
once to the cabinet we have previously 
mentioned, and beyond this is the spart- 


mont of the Aide-de-Camp. The second floor 1s occupied by the 


The life of his Majesty at Vichy is as — as tho ———— 
of his dwelling would indicate ; and, indeed, 
siasm of his reception, the people followed the request of a pro- 
clamation made by the Mayor, and respected the Imperial repose. 
At six o’clock in the morning he repairs to the baths, 
wards drinks the waters, promenading amongst the ordinary visitor’, 
It is expected that the alterations which ure intended to be made 
for next year will entirely change the aspect of Vichy, and it has 
become necessary to provide greater accommodation for the visitors. 


after the first enthu- 


after- 
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pe ae’ 
A SURREY ASSIZE. 

Ir is probable that few, even among habitual readers of the 
journals, care to peruse the law reports, To euch, an announce- 
ment purporting to be official, and to regulate the course of 
procedure at the Surrey Assizes now pending at Croydon, may 
have appeared devoid of interest, The announcement was to 
the effect that the list of causes to be tried at Croydon during 
the present sitting would be from day to day so arranged as 
to save unnecessary expense to the suitors, and that the pro- 
gramme would be announced in London in time, so far as 
possible, to save parties unnecessary attendance at the Assize, 

This certainly may be read by the uninitiated as a dry, 
technical announcement enough, It may, to the layman, 
require some explanation, That explanation can be given in 
a few words, ‘This announcement designates, and to some 
small extent defeats, one of the most common, successful, and 
disgraceful pieces of pettifogging practic? yet extant, It is 
well known throughout the legal profession that certain of its 
inferior members almost subsist upon, certainly carry out 
habitually, a system of extortion, of which the modus operandi 
consists in bringing actions at the suit of penniless plaintiffs 
against responsible defendants, and setting these down, if 
defended, for trial at the Assizes, The plaintiff lives, or pre- 
tends to live, on the south side of the metropolis, or he puts 
forward that the cavse of action, which may be either 
partially or wholly fictitious, arose on the Lambeth 
side of the water. Or he may reside in London or Middlesex, 
and lay the venue of his unfounded action in Surrey, on the 
pretence of being too late to try at Westminster or Guildhall, 
The effect is, that the unfortunate defendant, in default of 
compounding an unfounded claim and paying the costs of some 
low attorney, is obliged to take to Guildford, Kingston, or 
Croydon, as the case may be, witnesses to prove a negative, 
The cause is set down late in the list, generally within a few 
of the last, and, after dawdling about the acsize town for perhaps 
a fortnight, the defendant finds that at the last moment the 
plaintiff has withdrawn his record, All this costs the dishonest 
plaintiff and his no more respectable attorney about thirty 
shillings, and they may if they choore repeat the game at their 
pleasure, 

We are detailing no hypothetical practice, Those whose busi- 
ness or misfortunes have led them to attend the Home Circuit 
can tell curious tales concerning euch practices, One of these 
stories refers to an attorney renowned for having once entered 
thirty causes at the Assizes, withdrawing every one imme- 
diately before trial, There is also the famous case of a man 
who was made defendant by a sharper for no other reason 
than because his (the defendant's) surname and Christian 
name happened to be inscribed invitingly on a brass plate 
which caught the vagabond plaintiff's eye, There is 
the notorious set of “waggon” cases, For years a famous 
carrying firm was harassed by actions for damages 
arising out of the negligence of its carters, Witnesses 
appeared who testified in accord that at such a time and place 
(the latter usually in Surrey) the defendants’ van did such or 
such mischief. The carmen could only swear that they knew 
nothing of the matter ; and they were, of course, disbelieved 
by the jury, if not discharged by their employers, At length 
the confession of an accomplice proved that all these actions 
were the result of a conspiracy, and that the only element 
of truth in the evidence for the various plaintiffs was obtained 
by noting the exact time at which the defendants’ vans passed 
certain spota, 

The Assize syatem of encouraging coste, sceking attorneys to 
keep their witneeses for days and wecks in the country, while 
charging their own attendances and general travelling and 
tavern expense, has been the foundation of innumerable 
extortions of this character, Her Majesty's Judges have been 
warned of similar practices more than once tbrough our 
columns and throrfgh other mediums, We are glad to perceive 
that Baron Bramwell, even if alone, appreciates the extent and 
flagrancy of the evil, He has done his best to check it; but 
we would, nevertheless, venture to hint at one or two practical 
suggestions which for the future might be easily carried out 
without prejudice to the honest suitor, 

In the first place, we would propose that no record once filed 
should be allowed to be withdrawn without cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Judge upon such cause being called on ; 
secondly, that no record once withdrawn should be allowed to 
be 1¢-entered, unless on payment of defendant's costs of the 
day within fourteen days after taxation; such cosets to be 
delivered upon reasonable notice, And, lastly, that no costs of 
attending the Assizes+hould be allowed, even to the attorney 
of a successful defendant against his own client, if such cause 
could have been tried in town, provided that the attorney 
had not applied for a change of venue accordingly, For 
there is only too great reason to believe that occasionally 
the attorneys on both sides sre equally desirous of the increace 
of costs consequent upon a trial at the Assizes, But our 
suggestions would be at once rendered unnecessary if the 
principle of compelling plaintiffs to give security for ccsts 
were adopted in cases where such security could be reasonabiy 
required, 


We assure our readers that these are not matters of mercly 
professional interest, We speak in the behalf of the honest 
and the moderately wealthy portion of the public, any one of 


whom, for any cauee, either trivial or wholly fictitious, is | 


at present liable, at the instance of the most disreputable of 
yagabonds, assisted by the most unscrupulous practitioner on 
the roll, either to suffer exortion or to be put to the heavy legal 
expenses of an abortive issue set down for trial at the Assiz’s, 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 

ON WEDNESDAY MonsING, at half-past ten, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales took their departure, by special train, from King’s-cross station, for 
the north of England and Scotlani. 

THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE was, on Saturday last, admitted a member of 
the Fishmongers’ Company. . 

Tue CROWN PRINCE AND Princess OF PRUSSIA are to arrive, on Aug. 15, 
at Tallemburg, to pass some time with the Queen of England. 

SIR ROBERT PHILLIMORE is spoken of in some circles as the successor of 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, of 

Mr. HUGO MEYNELL INGRAM is about to be married to Miss Wood, 
daughter of Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood. 

LORD BELHAVEN is to be the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Lanark, 
in the room of the late Duke of Hamilton. 

= LE GRAND, of Bonlogne, recommends the administration of ice as an 
infallible cure for diphtheria, or sore throat. 

THE THEATRE ROYAL, JERSEY, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of Friday, the Slet ult, 

ANOTHER ALLIANCE between our Royal family and that of Prussia 
was arranged, it is reported, prior to the Qucen of Prursia’s departure from 
this country, 

A SURGICAL AND MEDICAL RevIEW has been started in Melbourne, 
Australia, 

IN MINNESOTA the Federal authorities now pay 25dols, for the scalp of a 
Sioux Indian, 

TuE KING OF HOLLAND recently barely escaped & serious danger, in 
crossing the line of the Utrecht and Amsterdam Kailway—the horses of his 
carriage and part of the vehicle being swept off by an exprees-train. 

bless EMPLOYMENT OF BALLOONS has been done away with in the Federal 
armies, 

LORD CLYDE has had a relapse, and is now so weak that his medical 
attendants hold out little hopes of a favourable result. 

A GIRL WAS KILLED AT LEEDS a few days ago by her dress, extended by 
crinoline, becoming entangled with the shafting of a mill. 

Tue NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AT ATHENS has amnestied all political 
offences committed previous to the 11th of last October, and has replaced or 
pensioned off several Generals and Staff officers. 

TWO SMART SHOCKS OF EARTHQUAKE were felt at Spanish Town and 
Kingston early on the morning of the Sth ult., causing great alarm and 
apprehension, 

MICHAEL Lyons, who made a desperate attack on his fellow-passengers 
parte Bletchley and London a short time since, has been committed 
‘or trial. 

A MARRIAGE IS ABOUT TO TAKE PLACE between Count Bonde, of Biirni, 
eldest son of Count Trolle Bonde, a Swedish nobleman of immense porses- 
sions, and Miss Ida Marryat, only daughter of Mr. Horace Marryat, and 
Cro maul of the late General the Right Hon. Lord Edward Somerset, 


Tur LIBERAL PARTY ARE EXTREMELY ACTIVE IN ROME, in spite of 
the vigilance of the police. Arrests are of frequent occurrence, and upwards 
of 600 suspects are reported to be in confinement. 

A MEETING TO EXPRESS SYMPATHY WITH THE POLES was held on 
Blackheath on Sunday afternoon, and was attended by about 1500 persons, 
Resolutions in accordance with the object of the meeting were passed, and 
the proceedings closed with three cheers for Polish nationality. 

IN THE YEAR ending the 30th of June, 1863, forty non-commissioned 
officers received commissions in the Army—two in the Cavalry, nine in the 
Artillery, one in the Engineers, one in the Militery Train, onc in the Foot 
Guards, and twenty-six in the Infantry. 

HER MAJESTY has been recommended to grant a free pardon to Pay- 
master Smales, and this ill-treated officer is likely to be appointed to a regi- 
ment as soon as an opportunity arises, 

Mr. W. CAVE THOMAS has been invited by the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education to furnish a design for a full-length figure of Albert 
Diirer, to be executed in mosaic, which will be worked by the students of the 
Female School of Art, and Le placed in one of the new courts of the South 
Kensington Museum, 

A WOMAN HAS BEEN ARRESTED AT BARCELONA for practising magic, 
and in the very act of making cabalistic conjurations! Jn her apartment 
were found philtres to produce affection, pills to ensure long life, powders 
to produce death, a magical cat, entirely black, with the exception of the 
required tuft of white at the end of the tail, and a quantity of diabolical 
emblems! 

THE ANNUAL ROWING-MATCH on the Thames for Doggett’s coat and 
badge took place on Saturday last, and was won by Thomas Young, of 
Rotherhithe, after a well-contested race, There weie six competitors, 

A MEEFTING OF AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND COLONISTS was held 
in Willis’s Rooms, a few days ago, to protest against the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on fecondary Punishments that convicts should be 
sent to Western Australia, 

MR. JAMES SHAW, one of the sufferers by the Winchburgh accident on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, last week obtained a decree in the 
Court of Session awarding him £2000 as compensation for the injurics he 
had received, Mr. Shaw, however, died the day after the decision had been 
given, and before the result of the trial could be communicated to him, 

INCREASED INTEREST in the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association in Newcastle begins to be exhibited, The subscriptions promised 
amount to £3549, but £450 are still lacking for the satisfactory carrying 
out of the arrangements. 

A FIRE lately devastated a portion of the chateau of Horzgowitz (Austri 
Bohemia), ne eg Elector of Hesse. The Prince hed teen for 
some weeks residing on the property, and directed in person the operati 
those engaged in getting the fire under. Yai peemiom of 

THE DEMERARA PLANTERS are taking active measures for the cultivati 
of cotton, which it is hoped will be of great benefit to them and poapinctoe 
at large. Several acres of land on different estates have beea planted with 
cotton sced, and the fields are in a flourishing state, 

JANE HOSKINS died a few days ago at Romsey, at the age of 109 ' 
She was twice — ae be . = ker, and "scoondly to a woodcutter, 
She enjoyed throughout life good health, and her death resul 
decay. She was a smoker of tobacco. ; ulted simply from 

Mount ETNA broke out in ervption on the 7th vlt., but subsided 
the eame ne gy were va ore of sand in Catania, with i ov = 
and a good of smoke. nother eruption was expected by 
experienced in such matters before long. , pected by persons 

A GRAND FESTIVAL OF ODDVELLOWS took place at the Crystal Pal 
on Tuesday. The metropolitan lodges connected with the Manakester Unity 
assembled in large numbers, which were swelled by a considerable arrival of 
provincial members. The entertainments provided were much relished and 
enjoyed to a late hour. 

THE DUKE bD'AUMALE is at present in Switzerland with hi 
who is studying engineering at the schoo! for non-commissioned officers nz 
Soleure, and has recently passed a brilliant examination there. The Duke de 
Nemoura and Princers Clementine, his sister, are alco on a tour in 
Switzerland, and are now staying at Interlaken. ‘The Count de Paris, is in 
Germany. iss 

THE OFFICIAL REPORT on the lors of the Auglo-Saxon has b blix 
Tho essential points of it are that the chief causes which ied to the loos of 
the veszel and of ro many lives were the omission to make allowance for 
wrong reckoning and to occasionally use the lend and the highly imprudent 
speed at which the veasel was driven during 4 thick fog and in the vicinity 
of land. 7 

For THE LAST FRW WEEKS numerons parties he 
in febing for pearls in the Forth and Tit). A few hare joa pn 
siderable success, whilet others have not been able to become posressed of 
pearls worth more then a few shiilings. Large quantitics of shells have 
been got and are still to be found in the Forth at Culcean, where numbers of 
persons of both sexes may be ccen, cepecially in the eve ning, searching ‘the 
river. 7 


SouTH KENSINGTON PICTURES.—Mr. Redgrave, eehiu tomes 
Art, statés in his report, just iv-ved, that, not withst a Sra onal 
visitors to the galleries of the South Kensington Museam ~ nearly ‘a milli 2 
during the past sear—there was nv injury ot any kind done to we pictures 
and they are im a very sati-factory condition. A careful examinati n is 
periodically made, and the surface of cach 
The dirt deposited on the surface of the pictur.s is found to be barely 
appreciable, This is cwing in great part to the arranger: ents made {« : y 
perfect ventilition of the galleries, the careful way in which the dust is 
yemoved daily. and the continvous cleeming of the foots The picture 
which, frcm their nearness to (pe #p-ctators, are liable to Injur from too 
close inepection ace gadually being protected by glesing. 


cture wiped with cotton. wo}. | 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


Exo anp has lost a notable if not a famous Peer, and Nova Scotia 
has lost a Governor; for no doubt Lord Mulgrave, as soon as he 
| hears of the death of his father, the Marquis of Normanby, will 
abandon his governorship. This governorship was never very 
agreeable to him. He took it as a step to something higher—“ went 
in for governorships,’’ as he said; no second step upwards, however, 
presented itself. Out of sight out of mind; and there was nothing, 
of late years, in the political conduct of the late Marquis to make 
the Government very careful to keep in mind his son. Indeed, before 
the Earl of Mulgrave received his appointment the Government and 
the Marquis of Normanby had drifted apart; but Lord Mulgrave 
had faithfully served the Ministry and got his reward, such as it 
| was, his father’s delinquencies notwithst nding ; and, in truth, the 
reward, I think, must be deemed sufficient; for the Earl of 
Mulgrave's services were not of a very high order. Ho was junior 
whip of the House of Commons under Sir William Hayter, watched 
sedulously the docr of the house when his chief was away; contented 
himself with inferior dinners at the house when he might have got 
excellent dinners at home, which, no doubt, was to a nobleman of 
his gastronomic taste a great self-denial ; stopped very late at night; 
and was generally present on divisions. ese were the services 
which he rendered to the Government; and for these, I think, two 
thousand a year and pickings must be decreed a suflicient reward, 
But his Lordship is now Marquis of Normanby, and is above want. 
Tt is difficult to divine the principle on which peerages are given 
away. They aro certainly not always the reward of political sul. 
serviency ; for Mr. Monckton Milnes, though he generally supported 
the Government, often opposed it, and more than once, when a vote 
was very valuable, he was found dividing with the Opposition. 
Neither are Parliamentary celebrities alone promoted to the other 
house; for Mr. Milnes can hardly be called a political celebrity, 
He did not speak very often, and when he did he made but little 
impression upon the House. Some have hinted that Mr. Monckton 
Milnes has been transmuted into a Peer because of his literary 
achievements. I do not believe this. The truth is, I fancy, that 
he is a favourite of the noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
He is a capital companion. This has been long known. Carlyle, in 
one of his books, pats him lovingly on the back for his good tellow- 
ship; and everybody who _has ever met him in society has become 
charmed with him; and I suspect that this explains, in a great 
measure, his promotion. : 

But why should Colonel White be raised to the peerage? Well, 
I suppose that this is a reward for political services, and for these 
alone. Not that the gallant Colonel was ever of much use in a 
debate, for I never saw him upon his legs; but he was always right 
when the division came on. It would have been as marvellous a 
thing if he had gone into the wrong lobby as it would have been to 
see him get up to make a set speech. Besides, he has epent a mint 
of money in election contests. Ho once contested Dublin City 
fifteen days. ‘That was so far back as 1823; and how many times 
during the last forty years he and his family have contested 
Longford County, I will not venture to say. Cortainly no Tory 
was ever allowed to walk over that course. Colonel White, in June, 
1861, found his health failing, and retired from the representation 
of Longford in favour of his son, Colonel Luke White; but in 1sv2, 
when the latter was made a Loid of the Treasury, and bad to ask 
the men of Longford County to re-elect him, they reiused, preferring, 
or rather electing in obedience to the priests, Major O'Reilly. Colonel 
Luke White, the son, was then out of Parliament for a year; 
but at last, when Mr. Bristow met with that singular stroke 
of good fortune—the appointment to the solicitorship to 
the Admiralty—Kidderminster took compassion upon the Lord 
of the Treasury in search of a seat and gave him one. Not, 
however, without a desperate struggle did he get returned. Here, 
then, we have a substantial reason for Colonel White's elevation. 
He has supported the Government through thick and thin, at the 
cost of a considerable fortune, and this is his reward ; and, from all 
I hear, he is well satisfied. 

Now that the Session is over, writers in the newspapers begin to 
speculate upon the unusual silence of late of the Conservative chief 
in the House of Commons and its causes. One hints that Disraeli 
has taken farewell of the Lower House, in prospect of being speedily 
raised tothe Upper. But what does this writer mean by taking 
farewell? Disraeli has been unusually reticent during the last two 
months, and has much oftener than usual gone home early; but I 
do not see how this can be interpreted as taking a farewell, unless, 
indeed, we are to imagine that Disraeli, knowing that the Commons 
were soon to lose him, determined to wean them gradually, that 
his final departure might not be too great a shock. In truth, how- 
ever, there is no probability that Disraeli contemplates leaving the 
Lower, and no possibility, at present, of his eg oy | to the Upper 
House. Lord Palmerston certainly will not move her Most Ciracious 
Majesty to confer a peerage upon such an uncompromising foe ; and 
it is equally sure, P think, that her Majesty will not of her own 
motion and grace dream of making the offer. No; the cause of the 
unusual silence of the Conservative leader lies nearer than this. He 
was silent because he knew not what to say. The Conservative 
yd is so split up into factions that, say what he would, he would 

sure to offend some one, and go he was silent. His steering was 
so difficult that, turn which way he would, he was eure to run foul of 
something, and so he determined to reef his sails and lay-to. I 
hear that he bas gone away awfully chagrined with the result of 
the Session; and this I can well understand. His prospects were 
not bright when Parliament opened, but now at its close there are 
no prospects ; not a glimmer of light—nothing but a thick fog, which 
has dropped like a black, cl curtain so close to him that, in 
vulgar phrase, he cannot see an inch before his noso. In his 
resent bafiled condition it would certainly be a charity if Lod 
almerston would, like the Homeric gods of old, descend and convey 
him to an upper sphere; but I do not believe that he will. Lord 
Palmerston is famous for sticking to his friends ; and to his enemies 
aleo, for that matter, but in a different sense. 

The Government has lost a seat by the elevation of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes ; for Major Waterhouse, a Conservative, has been elected for 
Pontefract. ‘The loss, however, in the present state of parties, 18 
probably only nominal. Major Waterhouse will no doubt fall into 
the ruck and ee Palmerston. ‘I am the most popular 
man in England,’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ but I cannot get my men 
elected.”” ‘* We gain the elections,’ said a Conservative leadr, 
“but we gain nothing more.’’ 

For three years the Irish members and their friends have been 
badgering the Government for the Galway subsidy, and now, it 
appears, this subsidy has been granted at last. But, query—has it 
been absolutely granted? Is there no outstanding condition to be 
complied with? Are the ships all ready Rumour whispers in my 
ear that still the Lusiness is not quite settled. But if it be 
settled—if the Galway Company are really about to touch the cash, 
then let no jobber despair. There is not the slightest reason why 
another company should be subsidized. It was a job to renew the 
subsidy to Cunard. ‘There are several companies Ley and willing 
to take the mails to America for the postage. The Irish members 
have got this simply by threats and importunities. In short, it 
is a bribe for Irish support. 

For the apostolic charity which “ vaunteth not iteelf, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unecemly, and is not easily provoxed, 
commend me to Dr. Begg and the Mdinburgh Free Presbytery. The 
Channel Flect, consisting of eight ships under the command o 
Admiral Dacres, has been stationed for the last few days in the Leith 
Roads, and both officers and men attached thereto have, after ther 
several fashions, been basking in the amenities of Edinburgh, rec) - 
rocating civilities by showing all visitors over their vessels. ‘To the 
ordinary intellect there would appear nothing in these facts wherecn 
intolerance could possibly fasten. Dr. Begg's religious enthusiasm, 
however, apparently impels him to out-Candlish Candlieh in the 
matter of much speaking and bigoted knighterrantry, for he took 
| upon himself, in a speech to the Pzesbytery, and subsequently by 

letter, to request Admiral Dacres to prevent the good folk of 
| Edinburgh eceing the fleet on a Sunday! Nor should the delicate 
| modesty with which the subject is introduced to the Admiral be lost 
sight of, “It isa yery melancholy thing,’ writes Dr. B., ‘thst 
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you Englishmen should be so indifferent to what we in Scotland 
consider Scriptural views upon the obligation of the Sabbath ; 
will you, therefore,’ he practically concludes, ‘‘ be so kind 
as to take yourselves off, lest we should be contaminated by your 
contiguous wickedness?’’ ‘Stand off, I am holier than thou!’’ 
is the Biblical version of Dr. Begg’s wonderful missive ; for, as a 
local pen has pithily asked, Are feelings unsuitable to Sunday more 
apt to be raised by boholding eight ships at anchor in the Leith 
Roads than i eight carriages standing at a church 
door in the Lothian road? The answer is so obvious that we are 
bound to conclude that Dr. Begg considers English laxity a con- 
tagious disease, and that his flock are imporilled if they breathe the 
game air as the unholy tars. A mere sight of the ships cannot be 
the evil he dreads, and Admiral Dacres should have thought of this 
before he refused point-blank to comply with his pastoral request. 
It is all very well to say in poetry, 
Grudge them not the breeze 
That p'ays with Sabbath flowers ; the clouds that play 
With Sabbath winds; the hum of Sabbath bees. 


But this is not ‘what we in Scotland consider a Scriptural view ;”” 
so we fruitlessly, thanks to the good sense of the English Admiral, 
flaunt our superior sanctity before our fellow-subjects, and, out of 
pure charity and brotherly love, twit them with indifference to 
sacred things. It is a pretty story, and redounds to the honour, 
good taste, and delicate tact of the religious section ({ would fain 
hope a small one) represented by Dr. Begg. 

Bir Edward Coke, when speaking of the Isle of Man, says:— 
“Upon sales or contracts they make the delivery perfect by the 
exchange of a straw.’ Probably this particular legal ceremony has 
been superseded ere this; but the Manxmen appear to be as tenacious 
of their old forms and territorial rights as when they rebelled against 
the assumption of feudal tenures and quit-rents by the Earl of 
Derby, whose Countess plays a prominent part in ‘Peveril of the 
Peak.’’? The ‘‘ancient Lilliput,’? as Scott terms the island, is 
painfully agitated just now on the subject of some recently-con- 
structed roads, and as to the extent of the Crown rights over its 
common lands, The Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis- 
sioncre, sitting in St. James’s-square, have, in the ordinary 
course of their duty, issued tenders, and had certain roads 
constructed for the public good. Whereupon the Manxmen take 
alarm, asceverate virulently that their liberties are assailed, assert 
that the work has been performed at a chargo of five times the 
legitimate amount, and hint significantly that a large share of the 
sums paid has ‘found its way back to London.” This charming 
imputation on the honour of the commissioners has even been 
iaiaesl and propagated by the Manx pross, and the fact of the 
contractor employed being an Englishman is bitterly harped upon 
by the sensitive islanders. The commissioners, in reporting their 
proceedings to the Lieutenant-Governor, show that no Manxman 
tendered for the contract, that Tt accepted the lowest tender, and 
that the cost of the road-making has been im a fifth of the sum 

uoted by their assailants. The final legal forms connected with 
this storm in a teacup will take place this month; and, beyond 
ovoking a repetition of vague talk on forest law, and some specimens 
of dubious patriotism from ‘‘ village Hampdens,’’ the moral health 
of the island is not expected to be disturbed. 


Why won’t Mr. Cowper accord space in London to the statue of | 


Sir James Outram? The committee are irate, and talk of offering 
it to Scotland or Derbyshire. Surely there is some misunderstanding 


here, for the fame and services of the ‘‘ Bayard of India’’ entitle | 


him to a place in the metropolis, and the statue itself is a creditable 
work of art. The First Commissioner has not yet mado Trafalgar- 
square an object of envy to surrounding nations; and this refusal, if 
persisted in, will be attributed to a dislike to any sculpture not 
sitively hideous. It is suggested that, as ‘‘the finest site in 
rope’? has been officially declared to be full, and as the Govern- 
ment have no power to restore the missing limbs of the equostrian 
offigy in Leicester-square, that Outram’s statue might take the 
place of the mutilated trunk. Somewhat of a satire upon fame, this! 
Before this reacuvs your readers, such of them as are shareholders 
in the Great Western Railway will have (long-suffering men!) 
assisted in one more attempt at a reform in the administration of 
their affairs. On Friday, the 7th inst., eighteen directors are to be 
elected, under the amalgamation of this company with the West 
Midland and the North Wales. Considering that the Great Western 
dividend has dwindled from a comfortable eight per cent to very 
little one half-year, and to nothing the next, one cannot wonder 
that some excitement is felt as to the result of this election, A 
s2lf-appointed executive committee has been issuing circulars and 
roposing a list of candidates for the directorate, one of whom, a Mr. 
‘ort, publicly denounces the misconduct of those who put his name 
forward without his consent. But perhaps the most melancholy 
icture is that furnished by a Mr. Benjamin Smith, who offers 
Fimeclf as a director, partly because he is a largo original share- 
holder, but principally on the plea, not of special fitness, but that 
he and his fellow-martyrs are eo dissatisfied with the existing state 
of affairs that they believe no change of measures and men can 
possibly make their porition worse. : 
this is the first year in which any medical officer has been 
appointed to do day and night duty at the Wimbledon camp, his 
official report is not without interest. I find from it that, including 
regulars, staff officers, volunteers, commissariat, armourers, com- 
missionnaires, labourers, and shoeblacks, the camp numbered about 
a thousand, cut of which there arose thirty-four cases requiring 
melical treatment. leven out of these were accidents more or 
les; slight (with one or two exceptions), and out of the remaining 
twenty-three some were thought to proceed from the water ; but the 
doctor waggishly insists that certain ‘‘ingredients added to the 
water, together with damp at night after the scorching day, were the 
principal causes.” It is satisfactory to learn that the camp is cer- 
tificated as healthy, and that no case of serious illness occurred. _ 
To say that the sister of the gallant Admiral Sir Sydney Smith 
is in such abject poverty as to be in the paupers’ ward of a work- 
house, is to provoke some curious thoughts as to the nature and 
scope of Government pensions. The sole surviving relative of the 
hero of Acre (a British Admiral, and a Grand Cross of the Bath)— 
General and Lady Mary Fox, and officers of position, not only 
vouch for this aged lady’s condition and claims, but speal to the 
public to aid them in emoothing the remainder of her days. Sub- 
ecriptions are being received at Coutts’s ard by all tho Navy agents; 
and it is difficult to belicve that the sister of a man whose bravery 
and success were the talk of the country upwards of sixty years ago 
will not be rescued from a penury which is a s'igma on Englishmen. 
And this mention of the indigent relative of a naval hero brings 
me not inaptly to the subject of Greenwich Hospital. The agitation 
as to its maladministration, to which the appointment of Sir 
Richard Bromley gave rise, has not been entirely without fruit. Sir 
Stephen Lushington, the Licutenant-Governor, acting in conjunction 
with the ex-Accountant-General of the Navy, has submit to the 
Board of Admiralty a proposition for reform. Admiral Richards and 
Mr. Tierney, acting, as I hear, independently of the new blood, havo 
taken a similar step. But the age of tho executive oflicers of the 
hospital is not the les startling revelation I have heard concerning 
it. Tho Governor (Admiral Sir James Gordon) entered the Navy 
seventy years ago, and is now between eighty and ninety years of 
age ; mander Sir W. C. C. Dalyell, Bart., is almost as old; 
Captains Langharne and Sweny aro incapacitated through ill-health ; 
all the Lieutenants but one are nearing seventy years of age; and 
the active work of tho hospital must necessarily fall upon the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stephen Lushington, the superannuated 
Sir Richard Bromley, and the only two Captains who are eaid to be 
in full vigour. With these facts before mo, I am not surprised at 
the Lushington and Bromley proposition that when the governorship 
falls vacant it shall not be filed up, and that the business of the 
hospital shall be conducted by a naval, a civil, and a medical com- 
mission. I suppoee it is too much to expect that reformers should 
cut the ground ean beneath their own feet; but those best con- 
vereant with the subject are already saying that one commissioner 
is alone needed, and that the sole advantage of the suggested naval 
and civil posts will be to perpetuate duties aud ealaries for Mesers. 
Lushington and Bromley themselves. Be this as it may, any change 


>, 


' must bo for the better, and tho sooner all those genteel sinecurists 


are got rid of the better it will be for the 
charity funds. 

Tho Grafton Club has, I hear, doubled its subscription and 
entrance fee, the amount for each being now two guineas. 
small still, innocent people will remark. But, inaemuch as the 
‘‘club’’ in question is so overcrowded that there is said to be 
difficulty in obtaining a table, it is considered dear for 
of restricting your dinners to dishes cooked on the grid 
| be it remembered, both for them and your wines at tavern prices. 
| Tho Volunteer Service Club is not by any means satisfied with the 
| proprietary system; and though the committee have decided upon 

its continuance, a large section of the independent members wish 
| tho club to bo its own caterer and to re-establish itself on the 
| principle adopted in most other clubs. I hear much talk thereanent, 
| and a voice from the Oriental has just informed me that they are 

thero pressing the rule as to the designation cf candidates, and that 
| a recently-elected member labours under the uapleasant imputation 
of having been wrongfully described. 


iron, paying, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In the Cornhill Magazine the story of ‘‘Romola,’’ which in its 
three-volume shape has already reached its second "odition, is con- 
cluded. It is a question whether the circulation of the magazine 
will be influenced thereby. The lady who stiil chooses to use the 
wears of George Eliot, while undoubtedly the freshest, and 

ealthicst, and most perfect novel-wniter of the day (it is by no 
means hyperbole to say that ‘Silas Marnor’’ is one entire and 

erfect obryeclite), has no faculty for development in the serial 
orm; and in this, her latest work, has chosen an uninteresting 
epoch, and by extra elaboration of admirably described but uninte- 
resting phases has considerably lessened the number of her readers. 
There are four articles in the present number which are only to be read 
under such stress of circumstances as detention at a railway station, 
or during a long wet day at a sporting friend's house, when even 
** Bradshaw” or the supplementof the // sis welcomed with delight. 
The titles of these articles are “ Medical Ntiquette,’” “armors,” 
“Primitive Language,” and ‘ Geese;"’ and of them the second 
is by far the most natural and the best written, A criticism 
on ‘Foreign Actors and the Eoglish Drama’? possesses the 
merits of plain speaking and common sense, There are few 
nowadays who care about inquiring into the whys and 
wherefores of dramatic successes; but these few wiil relish 


and the impartiality of its writer. ‘Heinrich Heine” merited 
and has a a better critical memoir than that devoted to him by 
| Mr. Matthew Arnold, who writes priggishly and pedantically at his 
best, and wants to dash his lomonade with more than a soupcon of 
maraschino before he can appreciate the wild genius of Heine. 
What style of audience does Mr. Arnold imagine he appeals to when 
he explains that M. Scribe was a favourite French dramatist? A 
Hag ogra story, called ‘‘ Mrs. Archie,’ is so very well told as 
to thoroughly readable; and Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘ Small House at 
Allington ’”’ is a marvel of excellence. He is the only novelist who 
gives such dialogue as is actually spoken in every-day life, utterly 
divested of that meretricious ‘company slang’? in which other 
writers find it necessary to deal. The gem of the magazine is an 
essay (which, though unsigned and not headed as a ‘‘ Roundabout’’ 
paper, is indubitably by Mr. Thackeray), ‘‘On a Medal of George 
the Fourth,’”’ filled with the most admirably playful satire, and 
brimming over with the most exquisite fooling. 

Blackwood ia a very readable number. ‘A Visit to an Insurgont 
Camp”? details from personal experience the present state of insur- 
| rectionary Poland, and paints a by no means desponding picture of 
those engaged in the struggle. The writer does not see any prospect 
of an immediate end to the strife. He says: ‘‘ There is every pro- 
bability of the insurrection lasting through the winter. Tho 
insurgents will not attempt offensive operations, but will have 
enough to do to maintain themselves alive during the hard weather, 
which will also prevent the Russian troops from undertaking ope- 
rations against them. With tho returning spring, if the question is 
not settled by Europe before then, the insurrection will break out 
afresh ; nor is there a possibility of fixing a limit to its duration,” 
There is an articlo on ** Novels,’ in which very great, though cer- 
tainly not undue, laudation is given to ‘‘The Story of Elizabeth,” 
and in which there is a kind word for ‘‘ Church and Chapel,’’ inter- 
epersed with sneers at Mr. Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, and Mrs. 
Wood. There is also a very interesting article, with copious 
extracts, on the recent translations from Horace by Mr. Theodore 
Martin and Professor Conington, and a genial, appreciative notice 
of George Cruikshank and his career. ‘* The Chronicles of 
Carlingford’? and Sir Bulwer Lytton’s prosings on things in general 
are still continued. 

The readers of Macmillan have the advantage of learning what 
Baron Liebig thinks of Lord Bacon as a natural philosopher, which 
will not do them much good; but they have a fund of amusement 
in the ‘‘ Letters of a Competition Wollah,’’ which are said to be 
| written by Mr. Trevelyan (son of Sir Charles Trevelyan and nephew 
of Lord Macaulay), and which are full of observation and natural 
smartness. ‘To the following lengthy contribution is aflixed the 
name of Thomas Carlyle :— 


ILIAS (AMERICANA) IN NUCE. 

Peter of the North (to Paul of the South)—* Paul, you unaccountable 
scoundrel, I find you bire your servants for life, not by the month or year, 
asi do. You are going straight to —.” 

Pau! —** Good words, Peter. The risk is wy own; I am willing to take tho 
risk. Hire you your servants by the month or the day and get straight to 
heaven, Leave me to my own method,” 

Peter —“ No, I wont. I will beat your brains out first.” (And is trying 
dreadfally ever since, but cannot yet manage it.) 

Had an unknown author sent it in it would have stood but a poor 
chance of acceptance. , 

To the new number of Zinple Bar Mr. Sala contributes two 
papers, one of the ‘Breakfast in Bod’? series—a humorous 
account of his dinner with the Acclimatisation Society; the other 
a scrap of Venice life, called ‘Under the Piazzas.’’ Neither 
is up to his usual mark. The former is tinged with a slangi- 
ness never before noticeable in this gentleman’s writings, 
and a portion of the latter reads like a contribution to our 
contemporary, the Builder, Mr. Sala must recollect that his great 
natural genius and his unwearied application through a number of 
years have obtained for him a high position in the literary 
world, and that, from a man of his status, the public look for some- 
thing more than a recommendation of “J. L, Denman, Esq., whose 
firm in Fenchurch-street are endeavouring (and with constantly 
increasing success) to introduco Hungarian wines into England. 
A very seasonable paper, written in overflow of animal spirits and 
in the cheeriest temper, is on “ Yachting;’’ and there is an article 
on the ‘Sources of the Nile,”’ which utterly denies that Captains 
Speke and Grant have achieved the feat with which they are 
credited. Thero is also a biographical and critical paper on 
‘‘Marmontel ;”’ a humorous and natnrally-told story, ‘Our En- 
ma ;” and two very pretty poems—one of them by Mr. 

ortimer Collins. ae 

In the St. James's Magazine there is a good, fresh description of 
a “ Harvest Home,”’ written with simplicity, as suits the eubject. 
A singular story about the duel between one of the Lennox 
family and the late Duke of York is called ‘‘A Romance of 
Wimbledon Common.” The series ‘Secrets of my Oilice— by a 
Bill-broker,”’ is far better than its title would lead ono to suppose, 
It is of, as might be imagined, one of that family of detectives 
note-books, or Fudge’ diaries, or hospital nurses’ nightcaps, with 
which the town has been inundated. ‘A Piece of Plate” is a 
readable paper, and would have been quite as readable without its 
writer's titl—“‘By Sir OC. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bar/, being 
quoted in the table of contents. Of Mr. or Mrs. Kingswood Clare's 
poetical talents, judge by the following specimen :— 

Now rest thee on thy couc) ; each silken pillow 
Shall by my hand be soft and eazy made; 

Heavily eweeps the curtaine’ festoon’d crimson, 
Meliow the lamplight through that Parian shade. 


the paper in question, and will be ploased with the shrewdness | 


proper recipients of the | 


Very | 


the privilege | 


| avenue, corner of Jorty-sixth-street. 
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Tho August number of Good Murds is noticeable for the com- 
mencement of a new tale by the ‘East Lynne” authoress, called 
‘Martin Ware's Temptation ;’”? for an essay by A, K. H. B., 
“Concerning the Right and the Wrong Tack; for a very sweet 
poem, **In the June Twilight,’’ by Miss Muloch; for some mediocre 
verses by Mr. Gerald Mascoy, with an utterly unintelligibleillustration ; 
and for Dr. Guthrie's explanation of the parables. The contributor 
of “‘A Bundle of Old Letters,’ who says he heard a sailor say toa 
Frenchwoman ‘Parlez vous Francais?—down the cabin-stairs, if 
you please, Ma’am,’’ should be told that the joke is in Joe Mi or, 
p. 73, four lines from the top, and that it has more recently been 
told by Mr. Samuel Lover, in a public entertainment, with the 
ae of “then lend me the loan of a gridiron”? for the cabin- 
stairs, 

In the Victoria Magazine Mr. George Macdonald sings ‘‘ Son; 
of the Summer Nights”? with a Pa ring, area he rs 
not require, being quite poetically strong enough by himself; and 
Miss Isa Craig contributes two stanzas which aha, and Miss Emily 

aithfull, imagine to be poetry, Mrs. Oliphant has a very good 
story; and the Rev. I’. D. Maurice an interesti » and of course 
earnest, paper on ‘ Sisterhood.” 


in 4 cd the th Maecpblogsyan pera 
s most of the theatres are now closed, or on the vi of closing, 
I shall next week give a short résum¢ of the dcamatie menen of '63, 


THE NEW YORK RIOTS. 

In our last week's Number wo published an account of the 
destructive riots which took place in New York in resistance to the 
draught for the army. Wo now give a couple of Engravings illus- 
trative of what scenes the Empire City was the theatre for several 
successive days. One of these Engravings represents the destruction 
by the mob of the otlice of the Provost Marshal, and the other an 
attack by that oflicer’s guard upon the rioters, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PROVOST MAKSHAL’S OFFICE, 


_ Early on Monday morning, the 13th of July, a number of 
individuals began to parade the strects in the upper part of the 
city to collect recruits to enable them to mobamaghok hale designs. 
Workmen left their shops, many of them willingly ; while those 
who showed an inclination to hang back were compelled to fall into 
the ranks by threats of violence unless they complied. When they 
considered themselves sufficiently numerous to make a demon- 
stration, the procession headed towards the office of the Deputy 
Provost Marshal, where the draught had been progressing for 
about half an hour. The place assigned for the drawing was 
the head-quarters of the Ninth Congressional District, 677, - 

101 the crowd had 
taken ‘position,’ a stone was hurled at ono of the 
back windows of the building, and then a simultaneous rush 
was made for the room where the draughting was in 3. The 
United States’ oflicers sought safety in flight, and all escaped with 
comparatively slight injuries. The draughting-wheel containing the 
slips with the names of the persons liable was temporarily removed 
from the room; but it subsequently fell into the hands of the rioters 
and was of course destroyed. After the officers and the room itself 
had been ‘‘ cleaned out,’’ the mob returned to the street, and, in the 
absence of any other object upon which to wreak their excitement, 
set about the demolition of the building. One of them quickly 
appeared with a can of camphine or some ‘other inflageaaatte ma- 
terial, and having saturated the floor of oneof the rooms suflicientl: 
to enable the flames to take hold of the building, set fire to it. 
The alarm was at once given, and the fire companies were speedily 
upon the spot; but the mob were not to be cheated of their pre 
80 easily; they would not permit a stream of water to be priest | 
upon the flames, and the building was allowed to burn till the walls 
fell in. To cut off communication with the lower part of the city 
was their next attempt. Telegraph-wires were broken, and the 
telegraph-posts were thrown across the track of the Third-avenue 
Railroad, to prevent the cars returning down town. Shortly after 
receiving intelligence of the affair, Superintendent John A. Konnod 
made his appearance upon the scene. He was immediately pac | 
and beaten with fists and sticks, and dragged for several rods over 
stones and through mud, till he finally managed to get into a carriage, 
and was conveyed down town. One of the draughting officers 
appeared, and was immediately taken in hand by the mob, who beat 
him in a shocking manner, 


ATTACKS ON THE RIOTERS, 


Throughout the entire city conflicts between the military and 
police on the one side, and the mobs of rioters on the other, were of 
continual occurrence, and the sacrifice of life was considerable, The 
following description of one of these encounters will suffice as a 
sample of the whole, all of which had similar characteristics, and 
differed only in this—that sometimes the mob, and sometimes the 
police and military, had the best of the combat. 

Shortly after the crowd had left Sixth-avenue, Company F, 12th 
Regular Infantry, Captain Putnam, headed by a platoon of police, 
marched to the relief of the district. Learning that the crowd had 
taken up their position at the corner of Forty-seventh-street and 
Fifth-avenue, and had thrown out a number of their party as far 
down as l’orty-fifth-street along that avenue, they determined to 
break the line by turning up l’orty-sixth-street, from the Sixth to 
Fiith-avenue, They had previously proceeded at a steady marching 
pace, but now they quickened their steps, and, dashing into Fifth- 
avenue, divided the forces of those assembled, A few muskets were 
discharged at the crowd, and created a slight panic, when the police 
rushed upon them with their batons and inflicted some severe scal; 
wounds and skull fractures. This movement, however, the crow 
soemed determined to resist, when the order was given to charge, and 
the soldiers rushed upon the mass with their bayonets, The sight 
of the cold steel seemed to have some effect upon the mass, and the 
began to break in all directions. Some large force, however, still 
continued to resist, firing revolvers, throwing stones, Xc., at the troops. 
A dash was made at the latter, and one soldier was injured severely 
over the head and disarmed, the victor carrying off the ba: 
musket. Another soldier was seriously hurt, but did not lose his 
arms. Some of the crowd were not so fortunate, and one of the 
men who resisted received a blow over the head from a baton, 
while at the same time he was unlucky enough to get a bayonet 
wound in the throat. Both wounds were seri and he at once 
fell to the ground, where he lay while the police and soldiers 
rushed after the others. Each retreating _ was pursued two 
or three blocks, and some on arriving on the cores turned 
with the intention of resisting further, when the foremost one 
was struck in the head by a shot from a revolver. Seeing their 
companion wounded, the men again turned to retreat, and the 
women, finding matters were getting serious, inducing 
their husbands to return home. Having dispersed tho crowd, the 
troops returned down town by way of the Fifth-ayvenue. Some few 
of the men followed the soldiers a short distince, hooting and 
ing; but, on a motion being made to ‘about face and fire,’’ the men 
“skedaddlod’’ pretty rapidly. They then congregated in small bodies 
at the various corners of the streets, in the neighbourhoed of liquor- 
stores, and for the time seemed to be peaceably inclined. : 

The last mail brings intelligence that all was quiet; that the city 
was strongly garrisoned with United States’ under the com- 
mand of General Dix, who had superseded General Wool ; that 
cannon were planted in all the principal thoroughfares; that the 
Government were determined to enforce the draught; and that it 
was believed the populace would submit, and that no further dis- 
turbance would take place. The legality of the conscription, how- 
ever, was to be contested in the State Courts, and if necessaryin the 
Supreme Court at Washington, and public feeling was still consider- 
ably excited on the point, 

‘he Courts of Common Council and of Aldermen had held meet- 
ings, and voted 2,500,000dols. to purchase substitutes for those of 
the poorer classes who should be drawn. This resolution had been 
vetued by Mayor Opdyke, but at subsequent meetings of the two 
bodies named it was determined that the resolution already adopted 
should be adhered to, notwithstanding the Mayor's opposition. 
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1 SPRKE, ONE OF 1NE DISCOVERERS OF THE SOURCE OF TIE 


CAPTAIN SPEKE. 


Oarraty J. H. Sruxe, the discoverer of the source of the Nile, of | 


whom we this week publish a Portrait, and whose name, along with 


that of his companion, Captain Grant, is now for ever famous in the following address to the people of that State, 


connection with the solution of the great problem which had in- 
terested and puzzled the world from the time of Herodotus, and, 
perhaps, evea before, belongs to the 46th Bengal Native Infantry. He 


18 about forty years of age, six feet in stature, and possesses great | 
bodily strength. He is the son of W. Speke, Esq., of Jordans, near | 


Iminster, in Somersetshire. The Captain is sprung from an ancient 
Devonshire family, who, in Henry 11.’s time, spelt their name Espek, 
and owned Bramford Speke, near Exeter. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tur report of an English engineer on the whole of the works now 
in progress in Egypt, by which it is proposed to connect the Ked 
Sea with the Mediterranean by a ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez, will be read with interest by both ares in the controversy the 
undertaking has excited. When the late Pacha of Egypt visited 
the International Exhibition last summer, he requested Mr. 
Hawkshaw to visit Ezypt, to examine professionally the line of the 

posed ship canal, and report his opinion of that work to the 
Fayotan Government. ; 

. Hawkshaw accepted the commission, and, accompanied by 
four Egyptian engineers, made his survey in the course of last 
winter. He was in direct communication with M. Lesseps, the 
president of the Canal Company, and states that he and all the 
officers engaged on the works readily answered every question put 
to them, and without hesitation gave him access to every document 
he required. 

The te aera | of the 
ci eme is, of course, Y 
a the adhe northward from Suez to Port Said, on the 
Mediterranean. Port Said is neatly at the eastern point of the great 
delta of the Nile, that includes the whole of the fertile region of 
Egypt, the better-known port of Alexandria being at the extreme 
western extremity. The seacoast of the Mediterranean is the baso 
of the great triangle, of which Cairo may be taken as the apex. Port 
Said itself is situxted on the long, narrow spit of land that shuts in 
Lake Menzaleh from the Mediterranean. Through the shallow 
water of this lake the canal has becn formed by eee: This 
process has been so far completed that for nearly one third of the 
whole line proposed a channel has been deepened through water 
** covering tho earth.’’ It is only at the an pe of Lake 
Ballah that the work of cutting through the dry and sandy soil of 
the desert commenced. From this southern point of Lake Ba!lah an 
excavation, ten miles in length, has, Mr. Hawkshaw states, opened 
a channel navigable “for flat-bottomed boats of small draught of 
water,” from the Mediterranean into Lake Timsah. On summing 
up, therefore, what has actually been accomplished, we find that such 
boats, adapted for very shallow water, can penetrate the isthmus 
from north to south for a distance of fifty mules from the sea; and 
of this distance thirty miles have been obtained by the process of 
dredging. 

Tho © > scheme undertaken by the company is independent of 
the first, and, though called a ‘‘ fresh-water canal,’’ ie, more strictly 
speaking, only an aqueduct. It is not intended to be navigable, as 

e term canal generally implies in England. It is better described 
as a large trench or cutting, for the purpose of conveying the water 
of the Nile from Cairo northward, curving to the east, through a 
tract of land ‘purchased by the company,”’ to Lake Timsah, before 
mentioned, then southward to Suez. At present all the fresh 
water to be obtained at Suez is brought from Uairo by the railway. 
Large trains, conveying iron tanks filled from the river, are 
constantly passing along the line that conveys the passengers by the 
overland route, from tea to sea. The whole line of the proposed 


company is twofold. The first and prin- 


ship canal, from Suez to Port Said, runs either through the two | 


salt-water lakes on the Isthmus, the wide expanse of Lake Menzaleh 
on the seacoast, or the soil of the desert, ‘‘a barren land, where no 
water is.’’ Labour is impossible without a certain and abundant 


supply of this element, for the want of which travellers in similar 


regions have often ished. Tho acqueduct is, therefore, a 
work of necessity, if the undertaking 1s to be carried on. It 
will also be employed to irrigate such portions of the soil through 
which it passes as may be worth cultivating; and of this secondary 
P' a beginning seems to have been made. 

T xtion of the Ship Canal still to be excavated is the whole 
of the line from Lake Timsah, southward, through another large 
sheet of salt water called the ‘ Bitter Lakes’’ and tho Desert that 
lies between them and the northern point of the Red Sea. This 
last section of the line will run parallel with the ancient canal, and 
a little to the eastward of it. The course of the old work can be 
traced, but no part of it has been taken into the modern echeme. 
The works of the new harbour will carry the canal through the 
water of the Red Sea, past Suez, and terminate near a point on the 
eastern or Arabian shore marked as ys se ——— of a : 

It is scarcely necessary to say that portion of the line 
described as pon eted and ‘‘navigable” is very far from the 
accomplishment of the object in view. What has to be done exceeds 
what has been finished in about the proportion a large heavily- 
freighted merchant-ship boars toa “ small flat-bottomed boat of small 
draught of water.’’ In fact, the Suez Canal at present is a narrow 
and shallow cutting, marking out what is to the course of an 
artificial channel that must be navigable for ships of heavy burden, 
or be useless. It has been ascertained that the seas on both sides of 
the Isthmus have nearly the samo level; and as the soil along the 
whole line across it is etrewed with shells common to the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, it is evident that ‘‘at no distant period, 


geographically speaking,’ those seas spread over the desert track 
through which it is proposed to unite their waters again, But by 
far the greatest portion of the work has yet to be done. Without 


reference to the plans and sections by which the report is illus- 
trated it is difficult to convey a clear idea of the proportion of what 
has to be excavated to what has been marked out by the cutting on 
land and the dredging through shallow water; but, if the reader 
will sup that the furrow drawn by a subsoil plough marks the 
course of what is to be enlarged into a ditch, he will have a rough 
notion of the approximation of what exists compared to what is pro- 
posed. Nothing has yet been done between Suez and the northern 
end of Lake Timsah; and from that point northwards to the 
Mediterranean nearly five times the amount of work completed has 
yet to be executed. The earthwork done is estimated at 7,848,000 
cubic yards; tho amouat still to be performed is 31,000,000 yards. 
Tho ovst of the works so far has been, by the Fronch estimate, 
£1,220,000. Mr. Hawkshaw states that he cees no unusual diili- 


culty in the execution of the plan, nor does he conceive that any 
conti ies can arise which engineering skill could not surmount; 
and, if completed, he thinks the canal could be maintained with- 


out any extraordinary yoarly expenditure. But, considering the 
possibility of meeting with rock at the Red Sea entrance, and that 
the deep-sea ing at the Mediterranean end may cost more 
than the first estimate—considering also ‘‘the moncy already ex- 
pended compared with the work done’’—he thinks it would be 
prudent for the promoters of the scheme to calculate on having to 
expend £10,000,000 sterling and five yoars of labour before a single 
cargo can be towed across what is now a neck of dry land, 


The Six Poinrs —The Aladeredatch (Punch) ot Berlin announces the 
Russian neeeptation of the «ix points in the following terms:—1t i 
whiepere! in circles gonerally well informed that l'rince Gortschskolfl has 
nacoepted the six points on the following conditions :—1. The general aranesty 
shall be applicable to all thore who have taken no part in the insurrection, 
2. The armistice shell be carried into execation. The Poles shell lay down 
their arms; the Russiane, on the contrary, shall retain theire, to make the 
humane and enlightened we of them with which every boty is acquainted, 
3. The confiscated estates shall not be restored, but thcic owners shall receive 
mines in Siberia as a compensation. 4. The conscription is abolished; all 
persons, bowever, shall bo free, under pain of death, to enter the army as 
volunteers. 5. Liberty of conscience is guarantced to the Poles—in the 
Canecasas. 6, Tho Poles, who like mystery so much, sball obtain their 
ancient Constitntion ; bat it is to be executed in eecret, 80 that no ore may 
know auything of it.”’ 


tho ship canal itself, to be cut directly | 


| ADDRESS BY MR. VALLANDIGHAM TO THE PEOPLE 
OF OHI9. i 
Mr. Vatranpromaxt, the popular statesman of ped ont 


| been nominated for the important post of Governor, and, it is 


| generally believed, will be elected :— 
| Niagara Falls, Canada West, July 15. 
Arrested and confined for three weeks in the United States a prisoner of 
State; banished thence to the Confederate States, and there held as an — 
enemy and prisoner of war, though on parole; fairly and honourably = t 
with and given leave to depart, an act possible only by running the blockade 
at the hazard of being fired upon by ehips flying the flig of my own countcy, 
I found myself first a freeman when on British soil. And to-day, nnder 
protection cf the British flag, I am here to enjoy, and in part to exercise, the 
privileges and rights which usnrpers insolently deny me at home. The 
shallow contrivance of the weak despots at Washington and their advivers 
has been defeated. Nay, it has been turned against them ; and I, who for 
two years was maligned as in secret league with the Confederates, having 
refused when in their midst, under circumstances the most favourable, 
either to identify myself with their cause or even so much as to remain, 
preferring rather exile in a foreign land, return now with allegiance to my 
own State and Government, unbroken in word, thought, or decd, and with 
every declaration and pledge to you while at home, and before I was stolen 
away, made good in spirit and to the very letter. Six weeks ago, when just 
going into banishment, because an audacious bat most cowardly despotism 
caused it, I addressed you as a fellow-citizen. To-day, and from the very 
place then selected by me, but after wearisome and most perilous journeyings 
for more than four thousand miles by Jand and upon the sea, still in exile, 
though almost in sight of my native State, I greet you as your representa- 
tive. Grateful certainly I am for the confidexce in my integrity and 
patriotism implied by the unanimons nomination as candidate for Governoc 
of Ohio which you gave ine while I was yet in the Confederate States. It 
was not misplaced; it shall never be abused. But this is the last of 
all considerations in times like these. I ask no personal sympathy 
for the personal wrong. No; it is the cause of constitutional 
liberty and private right, cruelly outraged beyond example in a free country, 
by the President and his servants, which gives public significancy to the 
action of your convention. Yours was indecd au act of justice to a citizen 
who for his devotion to the rights of the State: ard the liberties of the 
people had been marked for destruction by the hand of arbitrary power. 
But it was much more. It was an example of courage worthy of the heroic 
ages of the world; and it was a spectacle and a rebuke to the usurping 
tyrants who, having broken up the Union, would now strike down the Con- 
stitution, subvert your present Government, and establish a formal and 
proclaimed despotism in its stead. You are the restorers and defenders 
of constitutional liberty, and by that proud title history will salute 
you. I congratulate’ you upon your notvinations. They whom 
you have placed upon ‘the ticket with me are gentlemen of cha- 
rec'er, ability, integrity, and tried fidelity to the Constitation, the 
Union, and to Liberty. Their moral and political courage—a quality 
always rare, and now the most valuable of public virtues—is beyond 
question. Every way, all these were nominations fit to be made ; and even 
jealousy, I am sure, will now be hushed, if 1 especially rejoice with you in 
the nomination of Mr, Pugh as your candidate for Lientenant-Governor and 
President of the Senate. A scholar and a gentleman, a soldier in a foreign 
war, and always a patriot; eminent as a lawyer, and distinguished as an 
orator and a statesman, I hail his acceptance as an omen of the return of the 
better and more virtuous days of the Republic. I indorse your noble plat- 
form—elegant in style, admirable in sentiment. You present the trne issue, 
and commit yourrelf to the great mirsion just now of the Democratic party— 
to restore and make sure first the rights and liberties declared yours by your 


Constitutiona, It is vain to invite the States and people of the South to 
return toa Union without a Constitution, and dishonoured and polluted by 
repeated and most aggravated exactions of tyrannic power. It is base in your- 
eelves and treasonable to your posterity to surrender these liberties and rights 
to the creatures whom your own breath created and can destroy. Shall there be 
free speech, a free prees, peaceable assemblages of the people, and a free ballot 
any longer in Ohio? Shall the people hereafter, as hitherto, have the right 
to discuss and condemn the principles and policy of the party—the Ministry, 
the men who for the time conduct the Government—to demand of their 
public servants a reckoning of their stewardship, and to place other men and 
another party in power at their supreme will and pleasure? Shall order 43 
or the Constitution be the supreme law of theland ? And shall the citizen any 
more be arrested by an armed soldiery at midnight; dragged from wife, and 
child, and home toa military prison ; thence to a mock military trial ; thence 
condemned ; and then banished as a felon for the exercise of his rights ? 
This is the issue, and nobly you have met it, It is the very question of free, 
popular government itself. It is the whole question—upon tbe one side 
liberty, on the other despotism, The President, as the recognised head of his 
party, accepts the issue. Whatever he wills, that is law, Constitutions, 
State and Federal, are nothing; Acts of legislation nothing; the judiciary 
less than nothing. In time of wer there is but one will supreme— 
his will but one law, wilitary necessity—and he the sole judge, 
Military orders supersede the Constitution, and military commis- 
sions usurp the place of the ordinary Courts of Justice in tho land. Nor 
are these mere idle claims, For two years and more, by arms, they have 
been enforced, It was the mission of the weak but presumptuous Burnside — 
a name infamous for ever in the ears of all lovers of constitutional liberty— 
totry the experiment in Ohio, aided by a Judge whom I name not, because 
he has brought foul dishonour upon the judiciary of my country. In your 
hands now, men of Ohio, is the final issue of the experiment. The party of 
the Administration have accepted it. By pledging support to the President 
they have justified his outrages upon Liberty and the Constitution ; and 
whoever gives his vote to the candidates of that party commits himself to 
every act of violence and wrong on the part of the Administration which he 
upholds; and thus, by the law of retaliation, which is the law of might, 
would forfeit his own right to liberty, personal and political, whensoever other 
men and ancther party shall hold the power. Much more do the candidates 
themeelves. Suffer them not, I entreat yon, to evade the issue; and by the 
judgment of the people we will abide. And now, finally, let me ask, what is the 
pretext for a}] the monstrousacts and claims of arbitrary power which you have 
80 nobly denounced ? * Military necosaity.”” But if, indeed, all these be demanded 
by military necessity, then, believe me, your liberties are gone, and tyranny 
is perpetual, For if this civil war is to terminate only by the subjugation or 
submission of the South to force and arms, the infant of to-day will not live 
to see the end of it. No, in another way only can it be brought to a close, 
Travelling a thousand miles and more, through nearly one-half of the 
Confederate States, aud sojourning for a time at widely different points, I 
met hot one man, Woman, or child who was not resolved to perish rather than 
yield to the pressure of arms, even in the most desperate extremity. And, 
whatever may and must be the varying fortone of the war, in all which I 
recognise the hand of Providence pointing visibly to the ultimate issue 
of this great trial of the States and people of America, they are better 
prepared now every way to make gocd their inexorable purpose than at 
any period since the beginuing of the straggle. These may, indeed, be un- 
welcome truths; bat they are addressel only to candid and honest men. 
Neither, however, }.t me add, did I mect any one, whatever his opinions or 
his station, political or private, who did not declare his readiness, when the 
war shall have ceased and invading armies been withdrawn, to consider and 
discuss the question of reunion, And who shall donbt the isne of the argu- 
ment? I revurn, therefore, with my opinions and convictions as to war or 
peace, and my faith as to the final results from sound policy and wise states- 
manship not only unchanged, but confirmed and strengthencd. And may 
the God of heaven and earth so rule the hear's and minds of Americans ¢ very- 
where that, with a Constitution maintained, a Union restored, and libe riy 
henceforth made secure, a grander and nobler destiny shall yet be ours than 
that even which bleesed our fathers in the first two ages of the Republic, 


SCOTLAND. 

HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SocleTy’s Euow A ELSO.— 
annual show of the Highland and Agricultural Society coeued = Seedee at 
Kelso. An a‘mirable site has been found for the exhi n in Springwood 
Park, the property of Sir Geo. Douglas, situated on the picturesque banks of 
the Tweed, In point of interest to the agriculturist and the breeder of stock 
the show is generally almitted to be one of the best ever held by the society. 
The arrangements, carried out under the management of Mr. Hall Maxwell 
are of a highly satisfactory character 1, should the meeting be favonred 
with a continuance of the beautiful weather with which it has commenced 
there can be no doubt of its turning out a gratifying success, - 

A FOOLHARDY FEAT.—A few days since 2 party of railo $ 
one of the vessels of the Channel Fleet, visited “he seen or side 
Edinburgh. On reaching the upper balcony, which is about twenty feet below 
the pinnacle, one of their number volunteered to climb to the top. By the 
aid of the carved niches which decorate the final stage of this Gothic pyramid 
the daring fellow climbed up to the very apex, on wuich he stood erect, threw 
out his legs, pironetted round, and waved his cap, giving three cheer. The 
feat was bebeld by hnvdreds of spectators in Prince's-strees with astonish- 
ment and alerm. The great alticade (about 159 ft.) and the slight and pre- 
carious footing the seaman had, rendered the ¢xpicit actually frigh‘ful to 
witness, for every moment he seemed likely to fall headlong on the buttressea 
cf the slructure. As he came down, a shipnate, stimulated by the success of 
his companion, also began to clim; but arepetition of the perilous feat was 
prevented by the keeper of the monument, who had hastened up 

EXCOUNTER WITH A FOX.—A yonng girl, about fiftee C, 
named Jaret Cruickshank, herd to Mr. Gibb, furine T, pre gg Aa ng 
Inverne’s-shire, was out one day on the bill locking after some sheep, 
followed by a little black dog, The ground was infested with foxes. and the 
dog, having ra‘eed one of the number, cave chase, and got bet ween reynard 
and his den, The latter, findiag himself thus refused admittance to his wi 
house, congbt shelter behind a large stone, and baftled the dog by cone? attr 
ranning round it. He appeared, however, not to be much alarmed, 

though so hotly pursued; and Janet, fearing lest tais chnemy to her 


| 


| 
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flock might escape, contrived to get to a small height, whence she 
threw a stone so well directed, and with euch force, that the fox was 
knockel down. Reynard, however, was not long in getting up again, 
and, advancing from bebind his covert, showed Janet a case of teeth anything 
but inviting, upon secing which she exclaimed in her own broad Scot 
* Faiga, my lad, ye need na lauch at me; I'll gie ye Jauchan, may be.” She 
fulfilled her promise by opening a tremendous battery of stones, and with 
such deadly effect that the wily old fox had eventually to succumb, Janet 
now advanced, crook in hand, and with a blow or two laid reynard prostrate, 
Exulting at her victory, the girl threw the fox over her shoulder and com- 
menced her march home, but finding the burden too heavy, she was reluc- 
tantly obliged to leave the carcass on the hill, but carried the brush in 
triumph to her master, who rewarded the intrepid girl for having displayed 
so much pluck, 


THE PROVINCES. 

PRE-HISTORIC MAN.—A most interesting discovery has been made in the 
new cavern on Happaway Ilill, Torquay, of tiint iustruments and human 
bones, A short time since several human bones were found, amongst 
which was a lower jaw, associated with flint implements. The entire skull 
was dug up last week, with the frontal bones and several teeth in a very 
perfect state of preservation. From a carsory examination the skull appears 
to be of a medium size, with narrow bu: not very high forehead, Sir L. Palk 
has since given orders for the remainder of the cavern to be closed, and it is 
now walled up, preparatory to a systematic exploration, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S., and Mr, Keeping, who excavated the 
Brixham cavern. 

A HARDY SBAMAN.—The small seaport of Brixham, situated on the 
western side of Torbay, and celebrated in history as the spot where William 
of Orange landed in 1688, is chiefly remarkable at the present day for its 
fi-heries, and is the abode of a large seafaring population. One of that 
amphibious race is Clement Pine, the hero of this story. The Brixham fishers 
often go far in pursuit of their trade, and Pine, a few weeks back, found 
himeelf at Sunderland. He had had very bad fortune, and his ill luck wag 
completed by the loss of his fishing gear. Being thus reduced to poverty, 
he was obliged to sell the trawling-sloop in which he had come from his Devon- 
shire home. He was 600 miles by sea passage from his own put of the 
coast, and had no friends in Sunderland to help him back. Accordingly, 
with the money he was enabled to raise by the sale of the sloop and of 
everything else he posseesed, he purchased a smali boat, of which the 
extreme length is niveteen feet, and which is so simply and slightly 
constructed that it has neither deck nor caddy. This little shaliop 
he provisioned with a quarter of a stone of biscuit, two pounds of 
bacon, one ounce of coffee, and a gallon and a half of fresh water, A box of 
matebes and a compass compieted his equipment. ‘Thus poorly furnished, he 
committed himselt to the perilous ocean, as Robinson Crusoe might have 
done had he determined to try and work his way back from the desert island 
to Hall in an open canoe. Starting from North Sunderland on Thursday, 
July 9,at noon, Pine reached Hartlepool about the same time on the fol- 
lowing day, The voyage up to that point had not been very propitious, and 
for a moment the adventurous mariner thought of turning back. But this 
mood soon passed, and he aguin set sail. New misfortunes, however, awaited 
him. The sprit of his little craft was carried away in Boston Deeps 
by a strong south-easter, and in this disabled state he struggled on to 
Dover, which he reached by the middle of Monday, the 15tn. Here he 
gave himself a little rest, passing the night on shore, and while 
staying in the town fell in with some trawlers, who strongly urged 
him not to pereist in the attempt, or, at least, to rnffer himself to be taken 
in tow by one of their vessels. His pride, however, was probably by this 
time enlisted on the side of his feat, and he determined to go on alone, On 
the following morning he was up betimes, and once more folitarily afloat, 
watching the heavens and the waves, and stering his course for Newhaven, 
in Sussex, This place he reached the same day, and, after stopping there a 
short time, pushed on again on his westward course, At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, he made rather a long stay--viz., from the middle of Friday, the 
17th, to the middle of Sunday, the 19th. On Monday, the 20th, he arrived 
at Portland, and was becalmed the whole night, At Teignmouth, which 
was made on Tuesday, the 2st, the brave little suiling- boat got on a bar of 
rand, and stuck there until tlood-tide. This, however, was the last of Pine's 
misadventures. On the evening of Wednesday, the 22nd, the welcome 
hai bour of Brixham came in sight, and the courageous sailor was svon 
among his old companions, who at first could hardly believe the story of his 
voyage. 


SIR CRESSWELL CRESSWELL. 

Tu shock to the system caused by an accident has deprived us 
of one of the best and perhaps altogether the most valuable of our 
Judges, in Sir Cresswell Cresswell, whose death we announced in 
our last week’s Number. 

Sir Cresswell Cresswell was descended, maternally, from an old 
Northumbrian family, which had been settled for centuries on an 
estate of the same name. Towards the end of the last century tho 
estate devolved upon two sisters. Ono of them married a Mr. 
Easterby, who, becoming possessed of one portion in right of 
his wite, acquired the other moiety by purchase, and, thus 
uniting the possession of the estate in his own person, assumed the 
old family name. Sir Cresswell was the fourth son of this 
union. e was born in 1794. Having received his education 
at tho Charter House, and subsequently at Emmanuel Ool- 
lege, Cambridge, he entered at the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the Bar in 1819. His family connections naturally 
led him to select the Northern Circuit, and his weight and aon) 
as a lawyer soon began to make themselves felt. amily influence 
might have something todo with his first startin the profession, but 
a starting-point was all he wanted. It was soon found that there 
was no important case in the circuit which did not include amongst 
the list of counsel engaged on the one side or the other the name of 
Mr. Cresswell; and in 1834, having by that time attained the 
position of leader in his circuit, he received the silk gown during 
the short chancellorship of Lord Lyndhurst. Up to that period 
Mr. Cresswell had taken no part in politica, but had closely 
attended to the duties of his profession. In 1837, however, he 
was elected as a Conservative for Liverpool, ousting Mr. W. Ewart, 
tho present member for the Dumfries burghs, and retained his 
seat until he was raised to the Bench. He was not, however, a 
very ardent politician, nor was he particularly successful in the 
House of Commons. His position was made before he was a member 
of Parliament, aud his seat for Live 1 neither advanced nor 
retarded him in his career. When Mr. Littledale was asked by the 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury what his politics were, he 
replied that he was a special pleader. Cresswell could not 
have given this answer; but when he was made one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench, in 1842, it was because he was a 
sound lawyer, and certainly not because he was a member for 
Liverpool. He fully avswered all expectations formed of him as a 
lawyer. He was what is ca’led a ‘strong’? Judge. This ia to say, 
he was not only a learned Judge, but a man who would have his 
own way. He had sutlicient oonfidenco in himself, a sufficient 
contempt for his audience, and a suilicient power of saying very dis- 
agreeable truths at proper times to keep every one in awe of him. 

The work by which, however, Sir Cresswell Cresswell will be 
remembered is the creation of the Divorce Court, over which 
he was appointed to preside in January, 1858. It was an expe- 
riment, distrusted at the time by the public, and most dan- 
gerous to the reputation of the man who should first undertake 
it. Sir Oresswell Cresswell’s confidence in himself allowed him to 
accept it, and, as that self-confidence was, fortanately, in his case 
well founded, it enabled him to carry it through. ‘To him chiefly it 
is owing that the Divorce Court has been a great success. He has 
made a code of divoroo law by his decisions, and he has based it 
upon sound, broad principles. As a social lawgiver, Sir Cresswoll 
Cresswell is as great as Lord Mansficld is as a mercantile lawgiver. 
He has built a bridge in chaos ; andif his successor has the prudence 
to keep to it, he may travel without any very violent falls. 

This building up of a now system pig Be must have wn 
to be @ labour of love with Sir Cresswell Cresswell. o has 
long eince earned his pension. He was rich in private means; 
he was childless, and, indeed, unmarried. It could only have 
been an absorbing interest in his work and a desire to con- 
slidate the practice of his Court which could have induced him 
to toil on in a drudgery which must have caused him frequent 
disgust and continual labour. He was a hardworking, conecientious, 
and successful public servant, and his life has been useful. How 
few there are who die and of whom so much as this can be trul 
said; and who is there among us of whom we can truly say mu 
more ? 

WHEN AN AMBASSADOR of Prussia to the English Court was asked his 
opinion about the country to which be had b:en accredited, he replied, 
* After three wooks’ residence in England, I was quite ready to write a book 
on it; after three months, 1 began to think that the task was somewhat 
difficult ; and now that I have lived three years, I find it impossible.” 


(Continued from page 75.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Lady Matilda Strensal and the Countess of Crowbarnock were first 
cousins and very dear friends, By consequence John Jarnwith and 
Margaret Strensal were second cousins. According to the codo of 
domestic wisdom which regulated the matrimonial alliances of this 
wide family connection, second cousinhood did not come within the 

rohibited degrees; otherwise Jarnwith would not probably have 
so frequent a guest at Thorskelf. The fact was, that a private 
understanding existed between theso amiable mothers that their 
children were mutually destined for each other. fe 

Margaret's fortune was settled by her grandfather's will at forty 
thousand pounds on her marriage, and other handsome eventualities 
were to accrue to her on Lady Matilda’s death; so that, counted 
merely in hard cash, ehe was a considerable treasure. But, besides 
this, Lady Crowbarnock highly approved of her personaily, had 
great contidence in dear Mati!da’s system of education, and held the 
theory that love after long and familiar acquaintance was the best 
sort of love to be had in this world. 

Until the Wrottesworth visit it had been considered a satisfactory 
condition of affairs that the relations between these young people 
were of a familiar, unembarrassed sort, which implied no more than 
fraternal affection. But the change which came over the girl's 
joyous spirits and her manner to her cousin, in spite of her best 
endeavours to resist aud avoid any such change, was duly noted, 
and caused no little anxiety to the maternal mind. 

‘This predestined love aflair had begun precisely at the wrong end, 
aud had come to grief in the very act of starting. 

Of course, the two provident mothers pitied poor Margaret's case, 
and repined at the muddle they had made of playing at destiny. 

When Margaret and her mother came to town, not for the season, 
bat to lay up accomplishments against seasons to come, of course 
thoy passed a good deal of their leisure at Crowbarnock House 

indy Crowbarnock was ve rather than gay, and her husband 
was less lively than severe. Ho was a stern, conscientious man ; and 
sho was a kind-hearted, serious woman. She devoted herself to 
religion and works of charity and benevolence, and had no 
daughters to develop her worldly instincts in their bringing out. 
He did his duties, local and Parliamentary, steadily, and with a 
certain austere self-abnegation. Subscribed largely to such philan- 
thropic schemes as could be warranted  eagonnt and had sons, one 
of whom, at least, developed some of his worldly wirdom in his 
holding in. ; 5 : 

The other son, till lately, had caused his parents little anxiety, 
and their parental pride and hope seemed justly centred in his 
promising prospects. : ; ; 

But this unlucky attachment to a precocious, half-foreign girl, 
brought up in the midst of the worst possible influences, the 
daughter of & man whose name was a byword of horror among the 
eloct, to begin with, and who, moreover, had taken to his depraved 
bosom that most objectionable woman, Lady Ulrica! It was almost 
too dreadful to think of such a connection. 

Still, after mature deliberation, it had been decided that it was 
better not to interpose except in the last extremity. The exercise of 

arental authority in the elder son’s case resulted in a painful breach 
seas him and his family. Lord Crowbarnock had some remains 


of confidence in his favourite son’s intelligence and rightmindedness | 
if he was left to himself; and he feared that opposition might be | 
the means of clenching what otherwise had a chance of falling to | 


ieces. 
. The mother, though carefully and persistently avoiding all | 


manifestation of her views with respect to Margaret, never visibly 
tcheming to throw them together by special means, relied greatly 


on the general fact that, if Margaret was with her and about her | 


premises as much as possible, occasions would make themselves 
without managing, and all might come right by the inherent fitness 
of things. 


lé Jurnwith had ever entertained the idea of being in love with | 
| between her and you; at least —does he know all you have told me?’’ 


Margaret, and had given it up for the sake of a new passion, he 
would have felt her frequent presence a burden and her loss of 
spirits a reproach. But he never had thought of falling in love 
with Margaret. He loved ker, indeed, already with a calm brothorly 
aifection, and thought very highly of her qualities, both of head aud 
heart. He knew and had long known that she possessed a gentle, 
sympathetic, intelligent aie ye she was good to man and 
beast—helpful, energetic, cheerful in self-sacrifice, free from vanity, 
selfishness, jealousy, and affectation. 


How did it happen that, up to just about this period, Jarnwith | 


looked upon Margaret, not as a charming and lovely girl, but as ‘a 
dear, good, honest, cheerful creature,’’ or, as he sometimes called 
her, ‘a capital fellow’’ ? 

‘There was no great mystery in the matter. Margaret was all that 
has just been said of her, and John Jarnwith was a young man, 
with a quick eye and a ready heart for the perception and appre- 
ciation of female charms. Moreover, sho was now a fine tall girl, 
of five feet nine in stature, and seventeen years of age. 

Since she turned the awkward corner of growing girlhood, every 
month brought rapid accessions of ears and grace, aud she already 
gave promise of great and commanding beauty. ; : 

But from ten years old, when she was a fat, lumpy, little girl, 


with a large face and big features, not bad in themselves, but | 


lanted terribly far apart, to neor sixteen, during which interval 
fe bulk was gradually drawn out through varying degrees of lank 
and bony gauatness, Margaret's moral graces had not been set off 
by any pbysical attractions worth mentioning ’ 

Now it was precisely during these six years that John Jarnwith 
had been of an age tv take note of female charms, and, if thoy had 
existed, he would most certainly have taken note of them in such a 
dear good girl as his amiable cousin. 

And the changes which the mellowing influences of first love, 
with all its eweet, sad, gentle seriousness, had lately wrought in 
her; softening all the outlines of her character, subduing the 
impetuosity ot her girlish spirits, and veiling her frank, girlish 
manner in the modest draperies of maidenly reserve ; all these were 
passive indications, legible enough to the eye of watchful con- 
jecture; but he was occupied with other absorbing interes’ s. 

In the midst of his own harass of doubts, hopes, fears, and 
anxieties these phases of inward and spiritual, as well as outward 
and visible, change in dear Margaret, if they did not altogether 
escape his notice, at any rate failed to arrest his attention. 

But, ono afternoon coming into the back drawing-room to look for 
a book, he found Margaret near the window making a copy of a 
large miniature which stood on the table before her in an ormoulu 
easel-frame. The portrait was a family group, representing his 
mother, with bare arma, a short waist, and tall headdress, holding 
himself, a chubby child of two years old, in her lap, and his elder 
lrother, a fine curly-wigged urchin of about five, who was leaning 
9 the maternal knee and wailing a woolly toy-dog in his junior’s 

ace, 

The confidential murmur of motherly conversation in the next room 
ceased on his approach, so he only said ‘* How do you dor” to Lady 
Matilda, came bate to Margaret, found his book, paused with it in 
his hand, befere carrying it away to tho library, to say a word or 
two of encouragement to the young lady on her progress in the arte, 
and, finally, sat down on a sofa at the other side of the table, 
knowing that she was sure to be quiet, and would not disturb Lim 
with taik unless sho waa spoken to. Y 

So he found his place in the Quarterly Revterr, and prepared to 
fix his mind on a stiff article about the guievanors of the shipping 
interest, in preparation for a debate on the eubjest which would 
come on in Pocismens next week. : 

The erticle did not very readily lay hold of his attention, and he 
: und himself from time to time gazing vacantly over (ho margin of 

is page. 
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The ruddy light of approaching sunset slanted picturesquely | from what he doubted not had been discussed in family conclaves 
It 


across the fair artist’s face and figure, as sho sat at her work. 
lit up the bright, wavy masses of her hair. It touched the rounded 
freshness of her downy cheek with a delicate, transparent bloom ; 
it played on the loose plaits of the fawn-coloured Indian silk she 
wore, the folds altering 28 she moved, and suggesting vaguely bat 
picturesquely the stately form beneath. Sho seemed intently 
occupied with her work, and never once looked off it since he had 
been seated opposite her. 

‘Margaret! ’? he said. rm 

“Yes, dear!’’ she replied, raising the clear, kind, violet eyes. 

“Have you gota spare bit of drawing-paper and a pencil you can 
renwal fl f these do ?”? she said, gett 

‘Will any of these do?”’ she said, getting a few pieces of various 
size out of the pocket of her broad drawing-pad. Bs Do you want it 
for anything v particular? J am afraid there are some of my 
scratches on the back.’’ : 

“Thanks! this will do beautifully. Don't move, you are in such 
a pretty effect of sunlight; I want to make a slight study of you. 
You need only go on working just as you were. There! lt I only 


could do you anything like justice, now! You would make a charm- | 


iug picture.’’ 

‘Nonsense! ’’ she said, and the colour deepened in her chocks. 
otic ae the tips of her ears tingle, and her heart was beating 
violently. 

‘Not a bit nonsense; you have as good an eye to judge of looks 
as anybody, or yee would not draw s0 truly. You must see as well 
as everybody else how wonderfully you have been coming on in 
your good looks lately. I know you are in no danger of being vaia. 


and condemned as a most undesirable match; and whether her 
embarrassment on his Fgeepites: her joy was merely distress at 
having appeared unkind, or whether it was possible ——; but he 
could not renew the conversation. 

Margaret, too, if she could have trusted herself to words, might 
perhaps have spoken as much as_ possible to convey the former im- 
pression ; butshe dare not risk the danger of making things even worse 
than they were. So they sat silent for a few minutes, and then Lady 
Matilda cried, ‘* Margaret!’’ and came to the folding doors, and 


| said she was going to put on her bonnet, for the carriage had been 


You never bore me any malice for the horrid caricatures I used to | 


make of you as the good ogress that 
she was too amiable to eat the little boys and girls. I must have 
the indiarubber. I have got the eyebrows wrong, and imade you 
frown terribly, and that is quite out of character. Just frown once, 
and let me see how you look when you are angry.’ 

Marzaret did as she was bid, and tried to frown, but it wes nota 
snecessful effort; and then she was obliged to laugh, and said, 
“You must make me angry first, and then I shall look like a 
Gorgon.”’ 

“A very amiable Gorgon, with a feeble description of scowl, I 
fear you would be when you did your worst. I wonder what would 
make you angry. I know what would go nearest to it, though.” 


“ What is it ?’’ said Margaret, looking up suddenly, and wishing | 


next moment she had not asked the question. 
“Jf any one was to say a word against Mdmund.”’ 
“No one has a word to say against Edmund—no one can have; 


least of all you, John, whom he loves better than a brother. And I | 


fear he has been hurt and grieved by something lately, I hope you 
have not said anything unkind to him.” 

“Has he told you anything ?”’ 

“No; but I have seen he has something on his mind, and when- 
ever your name is mentioned it seems worse; and you never come 
near him now, and I have often thought there was some uncom- 
fortable misunderstanding, such as there ought not to be between 
friends that have always been like brothers.”’ 

“At any rate, you have always been like a sister to me, dear 
Margaret, and I have often thought I should do well to tell you all 
about it; for you have a good woman's wit, and I have no sister of 
my own to take into my counsels. You may be able to give me a 
charitable interpretation of Edmund’s conduct, and tell me if Ihave 
done him wrong. I may be blinded by my egotistical pity for my 
own griefs ; but I confess I have been totally unable to account for 
what he has said and done on any theory that agrees with my 
previous knowledge of him.’’ 

Margaret felt a shrinking dread of these confidences, which she 
foresaw would be so painful and diflicult for her to listen to. ‘‘ You 
will not be able to convince me that Edmund is to blame,’’ she eaid, 
‘and perhaps you had better not tell me anything.’’ 

‘On the contrary, I want you to convince me that he is not to 
blame,’’ and then he told her the story of his love, and the signs of 
encouragement he had received, and her brother’s unaccountable and 
mysterious reserve. ‘‘And do you think he loves her’—do you 
think he means to m her?’? he asked, parenthetically, before he 
had brought his narration to its catastrophe. 

‘7 thought so once, but I hope not now, after all that has passed 


“Yes, indeed!’? And then he informed her how he had spoken 
to Edmund on his way to Lady Randelmere’s ball, and the unex- 
pected effect of that interview. But when he came to the disastrous 
culmination of his evil star in the conservatory, instead of sympa- 
thising with his despair, Margaret’s countenance showed manifest 
and unmistakable sigas of joy and relief. 

In the next moment she lifted her drawing to a right angle before 
her, and seemed to be examining it at aims’ length; and this 
movement, though too late to hide the expression with which she 
learned that the affair had broken off, wasin time to hide the burning 
blush which followed. 

“ You are glad, then, that she was persuaded to change her mind 
in the eleventh hour and reserve hereelf for a better offer, That 
was exactly how /c looked when I told him.’’ Saying this, he rose 
abruptly from the table with an impulse (which seems indigenous in 
the male mind under trying circumstances) to put his hands in his 
pockets and walk about the room. But he was diverted from this 
expression of his feelings by perceiving Margaret's scarlet flush, and 
her face of confusion and distress, over the edgo of the cardboard 
barrier with which she had screened herself. : 

“T thought at least you would be sorry for me. Come; I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings, dear. Forgive mo if | spoke sharply to 
you. You don’t know, and may you never know, how bitter it is 
to reo the blossom of your hopes brushed carelessty away—the 
purpose of your life broken like the leading shoot of the larch (that 
may grow a hundred years and never lose the crook in its distorted 
growth) ; and all this perhaps by some wavering, undecided freak of 
a rival who hardly knows whether to take or leave the toy of a 
dubious dalliance to the waverer, but all in all to you.” Nas 

Now, Margaret had felt how bitter it was, and she felt it with 
peculiar bitterness at this moment. s 

Large tears were gathering in her eyes, ani a smothering 
ppression laboured in her breast; the colour cbbed away from her 


) 
Sho would have given years of 


cheeks and leit them deadly pale. 
her life for rescue. 

If she could only havo found a few commonplace words and have 
got rid of the knot which seemed tied in hor throat; if she could 
only have looked up with the most ordinary expression of calm, 
stolid indifference; but if sho lifted her eyelids the tears would roll 
away. She felt his eyes on hor forchead reading her miserable 
confession through and through. - 

“You are sorry for me, dear,’ he said; “and Iam grieved to 
have been so thoughtless as to vex you with my impationce and 
distress your gentle heart with my troubles. Forgive me, dear 
Margaret.’” 

She was obliged to raise her eyes now, and the tivo great tears fell. 
They seemed to bear away with them some of her distress and em- 
barrassment. His eyes looked kindly and tenderly into hers, and 
something within him whispered, ‘*This was thy misguided des- 
tiny’s good angol, whose limpid soul is lit with Heaven's own pure 
and holy radiance.’’ How uncertain and lurid, by comparison, 
seemed the shifting and glaring light which had led him through 
doubts and heart-burnings and all the quagmires and waste places 
of the night to leave him in desolate darkness at the end! Butuow 
the clear and dewy eye of dawn was opeving on tho forlorn situation 
into which his vagrant illusim had brought him, and with the light 
came sorrow and shamo, 

** Alas, too late!’ he said in his heart, as he sat down on the sofa 
again with a sigh, and thought how much happier thon himself 
would bs the man who should win dear Margaret for his own here- 
after ; for he looked on bimself as a ruined gambler, who had staked 
his all on the wrong colour and lvet it. . 

Still, he would have been very glad to ascertain whether that joy 
oa hearing he had been rejected axore entirely fromm a vehement 
disapproval of Lady Julia, and a sister!7 eatisiaction at hia escape 


t so gaunt and lean because | 


—_ a rer fice? = bed should hardly be in time to dress for 
inner, and it was be . i i 
panei rl or her darling eyes to go on drawing when 
When they parted, the hand he took was icy cold, and the fin 
seemed to tremble, but it might have been his own that had lost 


— steadiness, 

After sho was gone the room grew suddenly much darker 
chillicr. He went into the next room. His po a was gone alr : 
dress. He stood for a long while with his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, and his forehead on his hand, watching the live coals in the 
grate glowing more and more as the daylight died away. I should 
be lag nd —- ~ strange things he saw in those crumbling 
embers before he was disturbed by an irruption of grate- i 
coal-pan rattling, and furaiture Sather eresewenes; 

As ho retreated from the sceno of these formidable demonstrations 
he remembered the drawing he had left on the table, and came back 
with his lighted taper to carry it away. 

Going up the stairs, the light slanted on Margaret's own drawing 
at the back of his portrait of her, It was, as he had seen before, 
a group of trees and unde:wood, in her worst and hastiest style, 
scribbled in coarsely with a broad, soft pencil, and smudged, a great 
deal of shade and very little light, as if with a stump. 

_ But what he had not observed before were some firm, definite 
lines across this hazy blackness, where the sharp pressure of a hard 
pencil had depressed the thick, spongy paper, so that the slanting 
hight brought out traces of a previous drawing. He got a roll out of 
the bread-basket in the d.ning-room, and left the butler to form his 
own conjectures, 

A little light friction brought off most of the loosely applied 
blacklead, and there peg ie | several light but firm and careful 
outlines of his own face in profile, apparently one after the other 
begua and left untinished, as if the artist had been seeking some 
expression which she could not catch. They all had a serious 
classical and romantic look, which entirely removed even the worst 
of them from any suspicion of caricature. Both the drawing and 
the hiding of them under that extemporised boscage caused him 
eens which had at least the effect of making him late for 

nner, 

Iu the meantime both Margaret and Lady Matilda were in a peck 
of troubles, which had, however, no immediate connection with 
Jarnwith or their visit at Crowbarnock House that afternoon. When 
they arrived at their door in Park-street, Lady Matilda asked 
whether her son was come ia? 

“Note for your Ladyslip,” said the butler, beckoning into the 
background, whereupon a tall footman brought forward a broad 


| salver, with a small three-cornered note in the middle, addressed, 


oe 


‘Lady Matilda” in her son's handwriting. 

“ Dearest mother,—Don’t be alarmed. I am suddenly obliged to 
leave town for a day or two, in great haste.—Your own, 5. 8 I 
will write as soon as possible. Kisses and blessings to both.” 

“When was this ’—what?—” said Lady Matilda, stopping for 
want of breath, with a look of alarm which adjured the ps and 
punctalious butler to utter all he knew at once. 

‘Telegraphic message, my Lady, a little after fiveo’clock. Valet 
put up sinailest travelling-bag while the note was being wrote, and 
tive mmutes after Mr. Swrensai started for London Bridge station 
in a Hansom.”’ 

‘He is gone to Paris?’ cried Margaret. 

“Ts the telegraphic message anywhere ?”” 

“No, my Lidy. I noticed particular that Mr. Strensal folded 
it hup and put it in his waistcoat-pocket.”’ 

Lady Margaret clusped her hands beneath her shawl. ‘‘ Heaven 
preserve him from the snares of that wicked girl!’”’ she muttered 
inaudibly as she went up the stairs, 


(To be continued.) 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 

PONTEFRACT.—Major Waterhouse was returned without opposition on 
Monday. Sir E, W. Head issued an address in the morning, announcing his 
retirement. 

CLARE.—Sir Colman O'Loghlen was on Monday elected member for the 
county Clare without opposition, 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE.—There seems every probability of a keen contest for 
the representation of the Montgomeryehire boroughs, rendered vacant by the 
death of Captain Johnstone. On the Liberal side the Hon, Hanbury T ; 
a relative of Lord Sudeley, the Lord Lieutenant of the county, is spoken of ; 
while the Conservatives will, in all probability, start the Hon. Mr. Herbert, 
a brother of Earl Powis, Both gentlemen possess great local influence, 


TUK WENTWORTH PEERAGE. —Last autamn the newspapors contained a 
report of the death of Lord Byron's grandson, who, though a Peer of the 
Realm, was earning his livelihood as an artisan in a private dockyard. The 
noble shipwright left a sister and a brother, the latter of whom claims the 
barony of Wentworth through his mother, Lord Byron's daughter, Ada, who 
married the Earl of Lovelace. The claim has been heard before the House 
of Lords Committee for Privileges, but is not yet 

New Likk-poaT ror HASTINGS.—On Wednesday a harbour trial was 
made at Limehouse with a new life-boat belonging to the National Life-boat 
Institution, She is 36 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, and rows twelve oars, double 
banked. The life-boat was forwarded by the institution on the following 


| day to Hactings, to replace a smaller one, which was deemed less suitable for 


the locality. ‘The boat satisfactcrily underwent the usual tests of stability 
and eclf-rigbting, and speedily self-ejected the water shipped in the latter 
process, A free conveyance was, as usual, kindly given to the new and old 
life-boats and their transporting-carriages by the London, Brighton, and 
South-coast Railway Company over their line. Tho Hastings life-boat was 
instrumental, last May, in rescuing the crew of four men of a fishing- 
smack which was totally wrecked on the rocks off Hastings in a heavy galo 
of wind. 

‘Tus EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA,—The Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Pravsia have had their long-expected meeting 
at Gastein, a little town on the frontier of the German Tyrol. The King 
had been staying Chere, and the Emperor reached the place on Sanday. He 
was immediately visited by the King, and the Sovereigns had a short inter- 
view. In the evening the Emperor retarned the visit. Both visits were 
entirely divested of any formal appearanc®. The general impression is ‘hat 
the meeting of the Sovereigns was designed to arrange some common plan 
of action in relation to the reform of the federal structure of Germany. The 
Austrian Court has for some time back had a scheme under its consideration, 
and it beeame matter of much importance to obtain Jor it the general 
approval of the King of Prussia, 

New GUN AND GUN-CARRIAGE,— Captain H. Broadhead, commanding 
the Steain Reserve at Portsmouth, and Mr. George Murdock, inspector of 
machinery afloat at the same port, have forwarded to the Admiralty for 
inspection the models, drawings, and specifications of a breech-loading gun 
and gun-carriage, the joint invention of the two officers, intended to supply 
the want of a heavy smooth-bore gun. The gun is bored throughout from 
muzzle to breech, the cirenmfcrence at the latter end being slightly increased, 
The breech ia clused by a serew-plaug, which closes the breech effectually by 
quarter turn alter the plug has been slid into its position. The carriage on 
which the gun is mounted appears, however, to be of the most imme 
diate importance. The diMfcalty experienced in working and training the 
95 owt, 68-pounders on the maindecks of our iron ships during a cruise was 
found to be mo-t serious, and it was acknowledged that some other mode of 
workicg and traloing such guns than by the bungling, slow hi 
method must be ecopted to render the ships’ maindeck guns efficient. To 
meet this diMicalty the present carriage has been constructed, Two-cranked 
shafts are fixed underncath the carriage with the apex in front on a cup- 
bearing restiog on the the deck, the rear ends of tbe cranks carrying metal 
tracks on wheels. By a side lover and rope-fail the gun and carriage can 
either be thrown on the eap-bearing and rear tracks, and thas become a pivot 
broadside-gun, o¢ it can besom> an ordinary broadside-gan, by lifting wif 
the lever t.e cnp-bearing and rear trucks, As a pivot broadside- gun, two 
ron on each side of a ten-ton gan, with @ simple rope-fall in thelr hands, 
can train it with the utmost rapidity and nicety, and without a handepike 
bring at all brought into play, 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER, 


THE DEANERY GATEWAY, ROCHESTER, 


SATIS HOUSR, Loci TE, 


TART OF ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


y . CRYPT OF ROCTIESTER CATHEDRAL. 
DUNGEON, ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


DOORWAY 


OF CHAPTER HovUsR, 
CATHEDRAL, 


GATEWAY, COBHAM COLLEGR, 


PORTICO, COBHAM HALL. 


AUGUST 8, 1863 


THE GALA WEEK OF THE ARCHAOLOGCICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


Tux annual meeting of that enthusiastic band of ous 
middle-aged gentlemen, who, in company with a considerable number 
of the fair sex, year by year, during the pleasant summer season, 
tike a week’s outing in the country, under the pretence of studying 
our national antiquities, and ride and roam about the entire day, | 


DSS Se 


CHIMNEYPIECE, L&ED3$ CASTLE, 


partake of swell déjednors at ‘‘lordly castles,” sit down sevoral 
score strong to hotel dinners, and wind up with evening conversaziones, 
at which papers—occasionally of a gn doe rific character—are 
usually read: the annual meeting of this highly social body, which 
styles itself the Archwological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was held at Rochester during the last week of July, when there was 
an unusually large gathering of members and their friends, in- 
cludinga considerable sprinkling of local and other notabilities, such 
as Marquis Camden, 
K.G., President of the 
Kent Archwological 
Society; the Earl of 
Darnley, Earl Amherst, 
Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, the Bishop of 
Rochester, the Provost 
of Oriel, Lord Leigh, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, 


was held in the Guild- 
hall, a fine building, 
which was ged 
and beautified at 
the expense of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, the 
brave rough English 
Admiral, who,  ori- 
ginally apprenticed to 
ashoemaker, ran away 
from his master to 
encounter the peri!s 
of the 


honours of his pro- 
fession, represented his 
native city in Parlia- 
ment, and found a 
watery grave, with 
nine hundred of his 
crew, off the Scilly 
Rocka, on the voyage 
home from Toulon. 
The chair was occupied 
by Marquis Camden. 
Congratulatory ad- 
dresses were read, and 
— made by the 
‘own Clerk for the 
Mayor and Corpo- 
tation; by the Earl 
of Darnley, on behalf 
of the Kent Archwo- 
logical Society; by 
lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide; and, on behalf 
of the Dean and 
Chapter, by the Pro- 
vost of Oriel; the lat- 
ter remarking that 
Rochester Cathedral 
stood on the site of 
the second Ohristian 
Church of the Anglo- 
Saxon times, The 
meeting was after- 
wards addressed by the 
Bishop of Rochester, 
Lord Leigh, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Roach Smith, and 
others; after which 
the members of tho 
institute commenced 
an exploration of the 
ief objects of anti- 
quty in the city. 
After ins; g the 
Souls’ 


and 8t. 


Kent during one of hr 
tad Hogarth and bis 
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friends halted and dined on tho occasion of their famous five days’ 
tour to tho Isle of Grain; but which, in the course of a few 
months, will be demolished to make way for a modern hotel of 
the same name. The visitors then i ted the site of the anciont 
gates of the city and its massive walls; and the ancient Danish, 
or more — Roman, mouni at the base of Rochester Castle, 
termed Boley Hill; and paid a brief visit to tho ancient Sutis 
House, the residence of the eccentric Mr. Richard Watts, who 


ANCIENT BEDSTEAD, LEEDS CASTLE, 


founded the lodging-house of world-wide repute, where six poor 
travellers, not beiny rogues or proctors, were to receive gratis, 
for one night, lodging, entertainment, and a groat each. 
Satis House is said to have received its name from the reply 
made by Queen Elizabeth to the apologies indulged in by the 
loyal Mr. Richard Watts for the Meat accommodation he had 
been able to offer to his Sovereign on some occasion when 
she was for a day or two his honoured guest. In Satis House 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury was born. 

During the evening 
meeting of the insti- 
tute . “ang Cnn 
@ paper, “ 

Archwol giving 
a sketch of numerous 
notable legal cele- 
brities connected with 
Kent, from the earliest 
times down to a recent 
period. Inthe course 
of his remarks Mr. 
Foss dwelt on the 
extreme antiquity of 
many of our law names 
and customs, some of 
which, still in use, had 
their origin as far back 
as the reign of Edward 
the Elder. After a 
eketch of the antiquity 
of the terms Hilary, 
Easter, and Trinity, as 
well as the courts of 
law, and tho dresses 
of the Judges and bar- 
risters, Mr. Foes al- 
luded to the first public 
trial of which we have 
any record, that in 


which Lanfranc was 
the plaintiff, which 
took on Penenden 
Heath, Kent, and 


lasted three days, He 
then gave a valuable 
sketch of most of the 
celebrities of Kent 
who had risen to emi- 
nence as Chancellors 
or Judges, and pointed 


to the fact t no 
fewer than fifteen 
Archbishops of 
Canterbury and seven 
Bishops of 

had attained to the 


spection of the re- 
cently-restored church 
of Cobham, and more 
particularly of the 
magnificent series of 
brasses, thirt: i 


een in 
number— memorials of 
the Cobhams and 


Brooks, former lords of 
the adjacent baronial 
hall—which are 
along the pavement of 
the chancel. The ad- 
joining ancient hos- 
ital, founded in 1392, 
£yJehn Benen Oshhem 
and which goes by the 
name of Cobham Col- 
lege, was next visited, 
after which the part; 
a to the 
1 , & pict ue 
Elizabethan “edifice, 
with certain importan’ 
additions from the de- 
signs of Inigo Jones, 
most charmingly 
situate in a finely tim- 
bered Down the 


have proceeded in full state when she visited the hail, upwards of | 
three centuries ago. Cobham Hail was built by Sir George Brooke, 
towards tho close of the reign of Hemy VILL, and here, some fow 
years afterwards, he was seized and sent prisoner to the ‘lower, 
on the charge of complicity in Wyatt's plot. His son it was who 
entertained Queen Elizabeth right royally, and his grandeov, who 
was found guilty of conspiring with Lord Grey of Wilton and the | 
gallant Raleigh agaist King James I. Lord Colham's lifo was 
spared—it was too worthless a one fur even James to tuke—but his 
fair estates were confiscated, and bestowed upon Lodowick Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, a kinsman of the King. And the family, in aiter 
years, were no’ unmindful of their obligation to the Stuart line, for 
three of this same Darnley’s sons fell fighting the battles of 
Chaales I., at Edgehill, Beamdene, aud Chester. 

The handsomest room in the Hall is the music-saloon, pronounced | 
by Georse 1V. to be “the finest room in England.” The chief | 
feature of interest, however, in the place is the remarkably fino 
collection of paintings, including somo of the choicest works by 
Vandyke, Guido, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Holbein, and other painters of less note. The members 
of the institute spent a considerab!e time in examising the art- 

of the hall, and exploring the various apartments through- 
out the building, which presents numorous arch«ological features of 
considerable interest. Among its collection of curiositics is an 
ancient carved carriage—a sort of miniature State coach—richly 
painted and gilt, and said to be the veritable yehicle in which Mary 
Queen of Scots rode after her marriage with the sMarl of Darnley. | 
We fancy, however, there were no such things as carriages north 
of the Tweed in those days, and that the vehicle doos not date 
farther back than the reign of Charles Il. : 

In the evening of Wednesday, at a mecting of the soction of 
History, held in the County Court Hall, Rochester, under the pre- 
sidency of the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, a paper was read 
by Mr. W. B. Rye, assistant keeper of printed books at the 
British Museum, ‘‘On Visits to tochester and Chatham by 
Royal and Distinguished Persons, English and Foreign, between 
the years 1300 and 1783,’ In the description of the Royal and 
other visits paid to Rochester, Mr. Rye gavo interesting details of 
the visits of Raward ILL, Henry V, Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., King Christian IV. of Denmark, Prince Henry, the King 
of Bohemia, Charles I and II., Peter the Great, Hogarth, aud Dr. 
Johnson, the last-mentioned of whom spent some tume in the city a 
short period before his death. After an interesting discussion on 
the subject of the paper, in the course of which the names of other 
Royal and illustrious personages were mentioned as having visited 
the city prior to the period included in Mr. Rye's paper, the Rey. J. 
L. Warner read a paper, ‘On some unpublished Passages in the 
Life of John Warner, Bishop of Rochester,”’ who lived in the early | 
portion of the seventeenth century, and was chiefly distinguished 
for his uncompromising fidelity to the Royal cause, and remarkable 
as being almost the only Bishop who held his see both before and 
after the Commonwealth. : i 

On Thursday the members of the institute proceeded by special 
train from Rochester to Sevenoaks, and spent the day in visiting 
that highly picturesque and perfect specimen of a country gen- 
tleman’s seitene of the Elzabethan period, the Mote at Ightham, 
which, with the exception of a few misplaced coats of paint, presents 
much the same features in every respect as it did three centuries 
ago. The members afterwards proceeded to St. Leonard’s Tower, & 
fine remnant of Norman architecture; examined the ruined walls of 
Malling Abbey; visited all that is left of Leybourne Castle, the 
stronghold of the famous Roger de Leybourne, who took a prominent 

in the Barons’ War, and on whose life and career Mr. Hartt 
read at one of the evening oe of the institute an interesting 
paper, After this full supply of food for antiquarian study, the 
members had the gratification of being provided with a banquet of 
a more substantial description, and of which by this time they 
stood much in need. By special invitation of — Camden, the 
entire party partook of an elegant luncheon at Wilderness Park, 
— hospitable mansion of the noble president of tho institute. 

On Friday morning there was a strong gathering of archwologists 
at the Guildhall, and the company comprised a larger number 
than of personages of note. Besides Marquis Camden, who 
Bishop © 


there were Karl Amherst, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
ishop of Gibraltar, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Lord Neaves, Pro- | 
fessor Stanley, the Earl of Darnley, the Dean of Peterborough, the 
Provost of Oriel, the Rev. Dr. Gnfith, Mr. D. Wilson (Toronto), 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, Sir R. Kirby, Sir Sibbald Scott, Colonel Pinney, 
M.P.; Sir John Boileau; Mr. W. W. E. Wynn, M.P., and Sir 8. 
8. Glynn, Bart. A French savant, in the person of M. A. Maury, 
specially deputed by the Emperor of the French to attend the 
congress, was also present, his Majesty having directed that dis- 
tingui archwologist to attend the meetings of the institute for 
the purpose of hearing the paper by Dr. Guest, Master of Gonville 
and Caius College, ‘On the landing of Julius Ussar in England.’’ 
That paper, however, was read on the Wednesday before the arrival 
of M. Maury inthis country. At the Friday's sitting the first paper 
was by the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, F.R.8, Dean of Chichester, 
“On tho Life and Times of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester.’’ Inan 
exceedingly interesting resumé Dr. Hook traced with remarkable ful- 
ness the history of this Prelate and his connection with Rochester, 
the see of which he held from 1077 till 1107, a portion of which 
period ho was de facto Archbishop of Canterbury, after the death 
of his friend and patron Lanfranc. Gundulph, however, is 
principally known as the builder of the White Tower of London 
and of Malling Abbey, and as the presumed builder of Rochester 
Cathedral and Castle. The theory of his having built Rochester 
is now, however, abandoned by archwvlogists, Dr. Hook 
ing of en that he only erected a very small portion 
of edifice—namely, the crypt—while there are no reliable 
grounds for deeming him the builder of Rochester Castle. This 
remarkable Prelate, more, perhaps, than any other individual 
of the time, stamped his character on the age in which 
he lived. The next paper, ‘‘Gundulph, considered as an 
Architect,’’ was read by Mr. J. H. Parker, I'.S.A. But 
the great attraction of the sitting was a paper by Professor 
Wills, ‘On the Architectural History of Rochester Cathedral and 
Conventual Buildings.’’ This was a most valuable contribution to 
the institute, and was looked forward to with somo considerable 
amount of interest, the Guildhall being exceedingly crowded. Pro- 
fessor Willis entirely ignores the claim of Gundulph to having 
erected the cathedral, the buildiog itself proving beyond dispute 
that it was erected by different individuals at different penods, 
There is little doubt that the whole cathedral was formerly of the 
Norman style, but the only Norman portion now remaining is tho 
nave, the remainder being arly English. The part which Professor 
Willis was inclined to attribute to Gundulph was the crypt, but 
* certainly not another stone.’’ The Norman portion of the cathe- 
dral he was disposed to consider as possibly erected by Ernulph, | 
who built the crypt at Canterbury, as well as part of Peterborough 
Cathedral, when he was Abbot, before his removal to Rochester. He 
was inclined to believe that the Early English portion of the cathedral 
was built by William de Hoo, and that the choir was erected out of 
the offerings at the shrine of St. William, who was murdered by his 
servant when on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and was afterwards 
interred in Rochester Catnedral, and subsequently canonised by 
the Pope. Two Bishops, St. Paulinus, who came with St. Augustine 
to England, and Ithawar, the first English Bishop of Rochester, 
who died in 655, were buried in the cathedral, thus showing the 
antiquity of the building to be very remote. In the afternoon 
Professor Willis conducted a party of between two hundred and 
three hundred of the nobility and gentry over the cathedral, when 
he lucidly explained the various styles of architecture which com- 
pose the building and pointed out the internal evidence which it 
contained of having been erected at different periods. The party 
were also conducted into the crypt, where are stall to be seen some 
portions of the old Saxon edifice, as well as the part of the building 
attributed to Gundulph. The other points of interest visited were 
the fine choir, the magnificent chapter-room, St. William's shrine, 
St. Edward’s Chapel, the tomb of —_? Merton, the founder of 
Merton College, Oxford, together with all that remains standing of | 
the adjoining cloisters and conyentual establishments, 


| formerly spanned tho river, and 


| moat of running water, which rises at Lenham and empties itself 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


‘ : ro 
On a subsequent day the Rey. C. H. Hartshorre, M. A souneucies 
the mewbers uf tho institute over Rochester € istle and «xpiained t ae 
chief points of interest in connection with that remarkable Norman 
structure. Mr. Hartshorne, like the Dev of Chivhester, ale Be ther 
ignores the claims of Lishop Gundulph to being regarded a8 the | 
builder of the present editice, which, from documentury rh ce | 
recently discovered, there is litue doubt was erected by ee 
Corby), Archbishop of Canterbury, between the years 1126 an 
1139. Wath the exception of Dover Castle—which, according to 
ancicnt records, was erected at an expense of £1200 -the keep at 
Rochester Castle was the largest in Erzg'and, that at Castle Rising 
being the third in size, while, in point of beauty and grandour, 
Rochester Castle surpassed thera all. 
At the customary evening meetin 
Early Dialect of Kent,” ‘On Ok t 
Adjacent Site,”’ in which the history of the ancient structure which 
some of the most remarkable of 
moved to make way for the 
; and “On tho 


g papers were read “On the 
i Rochester Bridge, and the 


the old buildings which had to be re 
present handsome iron bridge, were described 

onumental Remains in Rochester Cathedral.” ; 

On Baturday a large party of the members and friends of the 
institute, to the number of about 200, proceeded from Rochester to 
Aylesford, a very ancient villago on the banks of the sedway, near 
Maidstone, where in former times was an extensive priory, con- 
siderable remains of which still exist. It was here, alter the old 
priory had been converted into a gentleman's mansion, that Sir 
Charles Sedley, the witty and Jicentious poet ot the reign of | 
Charles IL, was born. Hence, past the old British cromlech, called, 
in the vernacular of the vulgar, ‘ Kit’s Coty House,” the party 
proceeded to Leeds Castle, the residence of Mr. 0. Wykeham 
Martin, one of the members for West Kent, & fine old baronial resi- 
dence, in a remarkable state of preservation. The visitors were con- | 
ducted over the building by the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and Mr. Parker, who pointed out the principal objects worthy 
of notice. A castle cooupled the site of the present editice in remote 
times. Tho old Saxon stronghold was given by William the Conqueror 
to his brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, on whose disgrace it was g anted 
to De Crevequer, by whose family it was presented to Edward IL, 
who gave it to Bartholomew, Baron of Badilsmer, who treacherous! y 
fortitied it against the King, and refused a night's rest therein to 
Queen Isabel. Leeds Castle was visited by Richard IL In the 
reign of Henry V., Joan of Navarre, the second Queen of Henry IV., 
Leing accused of joining a conspiracy against the life of her stepson, 
was cent a prisoner to this castle. In the reign of Henry VI. 
Archbishop Chicheley presided here, at the trial of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, who was charged with sorcery and witcheraft, and 
found guilty and sentenced to three days’ penance in London, and 
committed to perpetual imprisonment in the Isle of Man. Three 
centuries afterwards George III. and his Queen lodged for a night 
at Leeds Castle, after reviewing the camp at Coxheath, 

The castle is situated in a beautiful park, surrounded with a large 


into the Medway. The building stands rather low in respect to 
the unds to the south and east, but to the north-west 16 com- 
mands an extensive panoramic view. The keep, which has an 
imposing appearance on approaching the castle from the east, con- 
sists of the remains of towers, once of impregnable strength, con- 
nected by a covered archway with the rest of the castle, from which 
it is otherwise separated by the waters of the moat. In whatever 
peint of view the castle is regarded, the most picturesque 
combinations are visible—the great lines are finely broken— 
the masses boldly projected, and in many places beauti- 
fully relieved by groups of ash and other trees, which cluster 
around the old and decaying towers, and the picture is completed 
by an amphitheatre of richly wooded hills, ‘The interior of this 
stately mansion presents many attractive features to the notice of 
the archwologist; such, for instance, as the elegantly carved 
chimneypiece, of Italian design, of which we give an Engraving ; 
while among the curiosities displayed in great abundance through- 
out the principal apartments, the casket, said to have formerly | 
belonged to the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, and the handsome old- 
fashioned bedstead which, no doubt, has a history of its own, in 
connection with some of the great people who have been entertamed 
here as guests, may be pointed out as deserving special attention, 

After quitting the castle the visitors inspected Battel Hall and 
Leeds Church, in the churchyard of which are two magnificent yew- 
trees, of ancient growth, and examined in the vicinity some 
remains, which were pronounced to be thoso of a Roman villa. 
At the termination of this portion of the day's proceedings the party 
visited the ancient town of Maidstone, formerly called Medway's 
Town, where they were hospitably entertained at a sumptuous 
luncheon, given in the Townhall of the borough by the Mayor and 
Corporation, and of which about 150 guests partook, 

In the afternoon the members of the institute visited the chief | 
points of interest at Maidstone, including the fine old parish church, | 
the College, the museum of the Kent Archwological Society, Chil- 
lington House, the Charles Museum, and Allington Castle, the seat 
offthe once-famous family of the Wyatts, who for a century or more | 
played euch a prominent part in the history of the times. 

Here we must pause; but next week we shall have something to 
say respecting these various localities, and of the further proceedings 
of ~~ members of the institute ere the annual congress was brought 
to a close. 


HE WOULD A-WOOINCG CO. 
WE read in ancient story of a Frog who ‘would a-wooing go.’ 

Said story tells us he was but a heedless youth, scorning the wise | 
maxims of his poor cld mother, and easing his conscience with the 
recurrent and rather tiresome song of ‘‘ Rowley-powley, gammon and 
spinach; heigho! says Anthony Rowley.’’ He made friends with 
Sir Toby Rat; he fell madly in love with little Patty Mouse; he was 
nearly caught by Mrs. Cat, and quite swallowed by a piratical Duck. 
Sad ending, Mr. Darwin, for this poor little Jack Frog! but not 
worse than that which will await him now. Look at him in our 
Picture. He has swelled himself out of all proportion; he has 
adorned himself with his newest waistcoat, his quaintest ‘‘ charms,” 
his heaviest watchchain; he has stuck a nosegay in his button- 
hole; he has curled his hair. He is fat, he is complacent, he 
is happy. He sings ‘‘ Rowley-powley’’ no more; he has for- 
gotten his ‘‘ Heigho!’’ he loves dear little Mouse; he has 


| art. 


| the shado, 


| we are 


come a-courting! Oh, if he could only lock behind and behold 
his fate! 
ring, at all events a Heart—a heart? poor frog, it only disguises a 
cracked egg, out of which shall come in due season the awfal Bird. 


Fading out of his complacency, his waistcoat, his nosegay, and his | 


“charms,” he stands shivering at the top, a doomed morsel for an 


He fancies that he holds his spring hat, perhaps a | 


ugly Duck 


What is the Duck? you ask. Who shall say? I knewa Frog | 
5 that the giantess was not a real giantess; and we presumed that 


whoee fate it was to rear fourteen tadpoles. That was his ‘ Duck. 


Maybe a Mother-in-Law, a Divorce, or even a Bankruptcy Court | 
| tortoiseshell ¢om-cat was one of the usual and recognised ‘‘ tells” 


may be his end. 
Many things change, but this remains. Given the Frog, pray 


look for the Duck. hen the woving is at an end, then begins the 
gobbling-up. CO. H. B. 
THE POLISH QUESTION.—A despatch from Lord Napier to Earl Russell 


has been publisied, containing an account o 
former and Prince Gortschakeff on the subj c 
Napier represented to the Princes that the teno: 

be considered careers in England, and ene 
explanations which might perhaps moJify its chara : xt = 
tions were not satisfactory. Prince Gore shakoff said ipa phctenyres 
nothing which would give the Western Powers any right whatever to 
interfere in Russian affairs. 


FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—A deplorable arcider S ‘Gar 
excursion-train, near Lynn, on the Great E stern had The wrals, which 
was a heavy one, and filled with passengers, wae proceeding from Hunstanton 
to Lynn, at a good speed. When near Wootton station it strack a bullock 
which had strayed on to the line. Three of the carriages were thrown off 
with a frightful crash and nearly smashed to pieces, six. perrons being killed 
and a number of others much injured. How the bullock got on to the line is 
not yet known, both sides being, it is said, well fenced, 7 


interview between the 

tussian reply. Lord 
ly would probably 
ired to obtain some 
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THE OPERAS. 

Bort opera-houses have now closed their doors.  To-nieht the 
supplementary extra nights at Her Majesty's will be brought to 
a conclusion, and when the ‘extra’? extra-performance for Mr 
Mapleson’s benetit, advertised for Monday night, shall have takon 
place, the protracted operatic season will at length be finally con- 
cluded. We doubt much if two Italian opera-houses cun be 
simultaneously sustained with profit to both managers; but there 
is no question that the rivalry is highly conducive t> tho benetit of 
the general public. Both impresary opened the campaign Ly 
making large promises, and in both cases the promises have been 
creditably fulfilled. Strangely enough, the palin must this year 
be given to Her Majesty’s. For many years past the management 
of this theatre has relied upon the attraction of some ‘one bright 
particular star,’ and has paid no regard to the subordinate 
requirements of orchestra and chorus. This ecason a company 
of almost unexampled strength has been collected together 
without prejudice to the efficiency of the less prominent material 
which forms the basis of a first-claes operatic establishment. Tho 
pledges made by Mr. Mapleson were many, but they have in the 
main been well kept. It is true that neither ** La Forza del 
Destino’? nor ‘Stradella’’ have been produced, nor has Maile. 
Kellogg, announced in the prospectus, been prevailed upon to leave 
the enviable repoze of the United States to encounter the terrors of 
a residence in London. On the other hand, the services of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the most popular of native singers, past and present, have 
been secured to give additional strength to the cast of Oberon, while 
the unparalleled success of ‘‘ Faust’’ may condone the omission of 
two of the three other promised novelties, Signor Schira’s ‘* Niccol’, 
de’ Lapi’’ unfortunately proved an unmitigated failure, in epite of 
its splendid cast; but the admirable manner in which Mr. Mapleson 
placed upon the stage an opera, the fate of which he must surely 
have foreseeu, redounded to his credit. He is also entitled to praise 
for giving Mdlle. Artét a chance of displaying upon the stage her 
great capabilitiesasa dramatic artist, although these opportunities were 
tew in number. With this exception his new importations, such as 
Signor Baragli, Signor I’ricca, &c., have not been successful ; but 
all the more important members of his last year's company have 
this season crowned themselves with fresh glory. Mr. Santloy, for 
instance, has from night to night manifested steady advance in his 
He took as much pains with the hero of ‘ Niccolé de’ Lapi”’ 
as though the part were grateful, and, with Valentino in ‘‘ Faust,” 
as though that subordinate character werethe hero. As Scherasmin 
in ‘*Oberon,’’ and as Almaviva in ‘Le Nozze,” he is equally the 
best in the recollection of the present generation. Mdlle. Trebelli, 
too, has retained all her fame, while M. Gassier has been as reliable 
a basso as ever brandished a dagger or provoked a laugh. But the 
chief laurels have, of course, as usual been won and worn by Mdlile. 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini, the lady compelling constant admiration 
by her versatility and indefatigable zeal, and the gentleman needing 
only to open his lips to charm all hearers. ‘* Faust’? has been the 
one memorable event of the season, and this admirable work has 
been supported. on ne peut mienr, by the above-named gifted quintet. 
On Wednesday last, by-the-by, 1t was given by them at the Crystal 
Palace as a concert with great success. 

In the chorus of Her Majesty's Theatre a very marked improvo- 
ment has this year been patent, the tenors being especially eflicient. 
The orchestra has also been very considerably improved in material, 
and it has been most carefully and conscientiously drilled. The 
instrumental accompaniments to ‘‘ Faust’’ have been executed with 
such delicacy, and the choruses with such precision and fire, at Her 
Majesty 8 as we have vainly wished to hear rivalled at the other 

ouse. 

In the terpsichorean arrangements Mr. Mapleson has been less 
happy, for, although he secured the aid of Mdile. Ferraris the 
elegant, and of Malle. Pecchini the buxom, the ballet has failed to 
become a great attraction to the house. 

Mr. Gye has not succeeded 80 well as Mr. Mapleson in redeeming 
all the pledges made in his prospectus, for of the two novelties and 
singlo important revival promised not one has been produced. 
Sceing, however, the great success achieved at Her Majesty's in 
‘*Faust,’’ he transplanted the opera to the ample stage of Covent- 
Garden, and produced it with such scenic magnificence as, in this 
respect at least, to throw the rival representation completely into 
». The performance gave also to M. Faure an admirable 
opportunity of proving, by his masterly impersonation of 
Mephistophiles, that he is by far the most artistic and efficient 

e singer of the troupe. Passing over the unsuccessful d¢ébutantes, 
und to notice Maile. Fioretti as a highly accomplished 
but totally undramatic vocalist, who by her inexcusably sudden 
flight threw away the chances of a brilliant career; and Mdlle. 
Lucca, an essentially dramatic but by no means accomplished 
singer, whose splendid voice, pretty face, and _histrionic 
encrgy seem to dostine her for a future still more brilliant. 
Malle. Adelina Patti has this season been more than ever the main 
attraction of this theatre. She has tly widened her repertoire, 
and has proved herself fully capable of undertaking the most 
diverse characters of the lyric drama with equal facility. Mdme. 


| Miolan-Carvalho has only appeared as Gretchen, which was intended 
| for her, and Mdile. Fricci only as Norma and Donna Anna, for 


neither of which was she ever intended. Mdme. Didiée has been 
the only contralto, and the principal bassi_have been M. Obin, a 
great acquisition to the theatre, and Herr Formes. Of the tenors 
Signor Mario and Signor Tamberlik have both given warning that 


| their places must, at no distant date, be refilied, but neither by 


Signor Naudin the vehement, nor by Signor Baraldi the placid. 
Signor Tagliafico has been as artistic as heretofore, Signor Graziani 
as stolid, and M, Faure more praiseworthy than ever. The other 
singers need no remark, 

The chorus has been less efficient than in former years; but the 
orchestra, malgré its habitual loudness, has been thoroughly effective 
under the influence of Signor Costa's taton. 

The house is to be opened on Monday night for Mr. Mellon's 
concerts. By-the-by, it is no secret that Mdlle. Titiens is engaged 
to perform Valentine in ‘‘ Les Huguenots’? at the Grand Opera 12 
Paris, on the 26th inst. Sho must, however, almost immediately 
return to England to fulfil her engagements at the Worcester and 
Norwich festivals, 


THE TORTOISESHELL TOM-CAT AT THE DRAMATIC 
COLLEGE FETE. 

Is our notice of the Dramatic College Fancy Fair last woek, we 
said that we had doubts rogarding the sex of a tortoiseshell te:- 
cat there exhibited. Those doubts were natural. We knew that 
the lions, tigers, and monkeys at the wild-beast show were not 
veritable lions, tigers, and monkeys, but human pantominusts 
assuming lions, tigers, and monkeys’ hides. We knew that Messrs. 
Paul Bedford and Toole were not really scientific performers, and 


the exhibition of a tortoiseshell cat of the feminine gender os * 


with which the Dramatic College Fair abounds. It appears that 
we were wrong, and that wo have slighted and injured a sensitive 
and singular animal, We have received a letter of remonstrance 
from Mr. Berry, the proprietor of ‘‘tom,’’ inclosing @ medical 
certificate from a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. We 
hasten to retract our injurious suspicions. Mr. Berry's tortoiseshell 


| tom-cat is a tom, a veritable tom, and nothing but a tom; and we 


| of room, 


request Mr. Berry—aud his tom—to accept our apology for cur 
unintentionally offensive imputation. 


TUE LONDON SAILORS’ HIoME.—It is now a quarter of a century 


since 
the London Satjors’ Hoine, near the London Docks, was opened. Its #l- 
vantages have been increasingly apparent cver since; ite apartments 


constantly crowded, and scores of seamcn are turned away nighuly fur ¥ 
The Girectors resolved on an enlargement of the premises, whi 
it is estimated will cost £10,000, On Tuesday Lord Palmerston laid the 
foundation-stone of the proposed enlargement, and, in reply to an midre-s 
which was presented to him, enlarged on the national importance of pro- 
viding, as this institution did, for the physical and moral well-being of our 
sailors, The Bishop of London was also present, aud took part in the 
proccedings, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Ix the melancholy case of the Aston Park catas- 
trophe the Coroncr’s jury has returned a verdict of 
«Accidental death.’? Nobody is to be blamed. 
Those who knowingly induced the poor creature—in 
a stato which renders the acsount of her perform- 
ance repugnant to every human sentiment—to 
venture upon a rotten rope, are not in any way to 
be blamed for her death. Tho motive may have 
been that of almost beggarly profit; she may have 
acted under the strongest coercion known to civil 
Jaw; and yet her death is “accidental,’’ because, 
although inevitable—although perhaps even fore- 
seen by herself—it was not contemplated by those 
who urged her to her doon. Well, let this be so. 
The poor woman’s shocking end has been, we con- 
fidently trust, the means of putting a stop to enter- 
tainments of this character for many a year to 
come. 
Royalty—a reproof so fall at onco of righteous 
severity and womanly sympathy as to make us 
almost wish that others of our social aberrations 
could be rectified by tho same firm and gentle 
hand. Perhaps the death, atter all, was really 
accidental, viewed under some aspect which the 
peculiarly enlightened may be enabled to com- 
mand, 

But let us put, as hypothetical, another case. 
Suppose a convivial labourer, in the height of 
manhood (say, aged 37), comes out of a public- 
house slightly inebriatei—to the extent known as 
being ‘‘fresh.’’ Suppose that, seeing two fellow- 
labourers fighting in the road, he should endeavour to 
separate them and to induce them to go home; 
that theroupon one of them should strike the 
peacemaker such a blow under the ear as should 
instantly stretch him stark dead in the street; 
that the two fighters should then at once depart, 
one asking whether the other had hit the dead 
man, and the other replying that he had given him 
‘a hot ’un’’—in other words, struck him heavily. 
Would this be a case in which nobody would be to 
blame? The reader may think not. But this is 
just acase which last week happened in Leather- 
lane. The fellow who struck the blow kept out of 
the way of the police, and a jury, upon an inquest 

resided over by Dr. Lankester at the Royal Free 

ospital, actually returned a verdict discharging 
his assailant from the guilt of homicide. The reason 
was this— the surgeon of the hospital deposed that 
the deceased had died from rupture of the ‘basilar 
artery,” an internal vessel of the head not subject 
to lesion by external violence, ‘‘and that such 
rupture was caused by drink and excitement acting 
upon a person predisposed to apoplexy.”” We have 
no wish to argue upon on th 
post hoc, ergo propler hoc, We will neither propound 
nor oppose anatomical theories. But when a man, 
struck with a blow known to all pugilists to be 
frequently if not ordinarily fatal, drops dead 
instanter, wo really think that the connection 
between cause and effect is rather too obvious to 
be disproved by a proof that the immediate 
occasion of death was the rupture of a vessel not 
burst by actual contact. ‘A blow,’’ said the 
witness, ‘‘ would not have caused the rupture of 
the basilar artery.’’ Perhaps not, under ordinary 
circumstances. But this is theory, and all theory 
is, or should be, based upon inference, and inference 
upon fact. ere the a is, clearly, that this 
artery burst immediately upon the blow. Conse- 
quently all theory to the contrary fails. The fact 
remains more or less valuable as a matter of 
scientific record. Frepebly a few more * basilar 
arteries’? may bo ruptured under similar circum- 
stances when it becomes notorious to the ruilians 
of the street that inebriated men may be thus 
killed with impunity. Should this occur, medical 
witnesses may perhaps recognise as a scientific fact 
that which in this case is denied as a possibility. 

The long-litigated dispute between Mrs. Broun 
(lately Mrs. Swinfen) and her former counsel, Mr. 
Kennedy, furnished the subject of a decision last 
woek in the Rolls Court. Mrs. Broun applied to 
the Court to set aside the deed by which she had 
conveyed a large amount of property to Mr 
Kennedy as a remuneration for his successful labours 
to recover a fortune for her. She now set up that 
the deed had been obtained by an undue exercise of 
the influence of her advocate upon her as his client. 
After delivering a long and elaborate explanation 
of the causes of his judgment, the Master of the 
Rolls expressed his full concurrence with the decision 
deli by Chief Justice Erle as to the legal dis- 
ability of the plaintiff, as a barrister, to prosecute a 
claim against his client, and, finally, declared the 
deed of gift invalid, and ordered it to be delivered 
up to be cancelled; defendant to re-convey the 
property and pay the costs. : : 

An Irish labourer was charged with stealing a 
uantity of gold coins, value £75, the rt gay 

Dean and Cha; ee of hadcwoeer sre ‘ _ 
isoner had been employed in repairing the cloist 
Hj Westminster Abbey, and had found deposited 
there the coins in question, one of which was a rose 
noble, temp. Edward IV, He sold them and divided 
the money with his mates. The magistrate stated 
that by law all hidden rrcrgy b so discovered 
belonged to the Queen, and that the finders could 
always receive more than they could get from 
dealers by communicating with the proper autho- 
rities. ese are, we believe, the trustees of the 
British Museum, On the part of the authorities of 
the Abbey it was urged that this “ treasure-trove”’ 
belonged to them as a manorial or seignorial right. 
The prisoner was ultimately discharged, as the 
magistrate decided that the case was clearly not 
one of stealing, but of ‘treasure trove,” in which 

4 coroner's inquisition was a necossary 
as a preliminary. ; : 

Mr. Bishop, of Bond-street, sued a Miss Higgs 
in the Weetninster Uounty Court for damages 
occasioned by the lady’s destruction of a pet dog 
of the plaintiff. It appeared from the evidence 
that Miss Higgs is connected with an association 
for providing Long Homes for Destitute Dogs, and 
that she about followed by a kind of canicide 
Tristan Hermite, her provost marshal to unhappy 
dogs. In an evil moment Mr. Bishop's poor dog 
strayed into the clutches of this singularly dis- 

ir. For the sum of ——— benevolently 


pair. 
tcbented the lady, the dog-destroyer half 
choked, battered out, the life of the unfor- 
tunate pet. Hereupon Mr. Bishop brought his 
suit, and moreover + out in cross-exami- 


nation, that the kind lady whom he was suing had 


— —_ to pad ad to mag - — 
ORs vr, about uring the present! 
Truly a pr vid direction of the benevolence of an 


elderly maid n! Mr. Bishop recovered a verdict 
for £5 damages, and costs, 


| Federals, and Colonel Kich kindly forwarded me to New 


It has evoked a nobly carnest reproof from | 


this case on the principle of | 


E POLICE, ! 
wy ERY Harp, —*THE InkEPRESSIDLE NIG 
George Washington, a negro, frou the “rebel army 


the Southern scates of America, was brought before Mr. 
Hall by an ollicer of the Mendicity Society for begging. | 
The officer 4 he was on duty at hall-past six on 
Welneaday ev gy, the 2¢ch ult., at Whitehall, when he 
saw a crowd of about thirty persons assembled round 
defendant, who carried a printed placard, mounted on a 
board suspended from his shoulders, The placard was as 
follows 
“HELP THE SLAVE.—Kind frients, I have been a slave 
all my lifetime, I was a dramer in the rebel army, and 
was put on the block and suldtwice. A proprietor bought 
meand my son. At length L escaped and went over to the | 


York, I met there with General Morgan, who humanely 
provided me with money and sent me to England, as he 
raitin that “land of liberty” I should be more kindly | 
treated than in New York. On my passage to this country | 
my chest was broken open and all my money was stolen, 
so that Lam left destitute in a strangeland., My wife and 
three childrsi were forced from me, and sold, and taken 
away into Texas. Pray, kind Christian people, take my 
ease into your consideration, sympathise with my forlorn 
condition, and help me if you can.” 

Witness stated that he saw def: ndant receive 41, from the 
bystanders, aud be then took him into custody. 

It having transpired that the defendant had been sent 
out by his father, Me. Hall directed his attendance. 

The father was found in lodgings in Mint-street, 
Borough, and, in answer to the magistrate, replied that 
he was a drummer" in the Confederate service, and bis 
son had worked as a servant to one of the Uonfederate 
Captains, Shortly after the battle at Bull Run they 
availed themselves of a chance of escaping trom theservice, 
and fled to the Federal ranks, ultimately arriving at New 
York. Here they could get no ai’, aud General Morgan 
advised them to work their passage to Kugland, where 
they had a great affection for slaves, and would, no doubt, 
provide for them comfortably. They accordingly came to 
England in a New York vessel—witness working his 
passage as cook and his son being employed at the ropes. 
On getting to London they were advised to go about with 
the placard. ‘They did not know it was against the 
English law, and they expressed their willingness to return 
to New York, working their passage back in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Hali said there was an air of truthfulness apparent 
in the manner both of the father and the son, which 
indu.et him to think they were acting in ignorance of 
the police regulations, 1 was certainly very imprudent 
of General Morgan to send them to England, if he had 
really done so, for any such purpose; as the practice of 
soliciting alms, by exhibiting a statement of this de- 
scription in the public streets, certainly could not be 
permitted, 

The defendant was then discharged. 


CuRIOUS CASE OF AN UNLICENSED OMNIBUS. — Mr, 
William Marriott, omnibus proprietor, was summoned 
before Mr. Ingham for working an unlicensed omnibus. 

Mr. Dwilly, on behalf of the Board of Inland Reveaue, 
attended in support of the summons. x 

It may be necessary to mention that the defendant's 
driver was taken into custody by officers of excise for 
plying for hire with the same omnibus on another day, for 
which he was fined in the mitigated penalty of 50s, 

In the present case, it appeared that on the day in 
question three officers of excise were at Notting-hill-gate, 
when the defendant's licensed omnibus, which plied be- 
tween the Metropolitan Railway station at Paddington 
and Hammersmith, came up. One of them told the 
conductor that he wanted to go to Kensington Railway 
Station, to which he replied, “* All right, jamp up.” The 
three officers rude to Addison-road turnpike-gate, where 
they alighted, two paying 34, each, and the other 2d. 
There was a sinall otanivus waiting capable of holuing six 
or eight persons inside, and drawn by one horse, and had 
the words “ Kensington Branch and Paddington,” on the 
side, The licensed omnibus went on its journey, and the 
two officers who paid 3d. each were directed to get into 
the other, and they were driven to the Hand and Flower, 
in the Hammeramith-road, opposite the Kensington 
station. There was no conductor, and the driver told 
the officers that they had no more to pay, as the omnibus 
was put on to carry people to the Kensington station. 
The third officer returned with the licensed omnibus, 
and again paid 2d. for rijing from Addison-road to 
Notting-hill-gate. 

The defendant conducted his own case, and stated that 
he formerly ran bis omnibuses from the station at 
Paddington, along the Kensington-road, to the Hand and 
Flower; but, for the purposes of the railway, the ronte 
was varied, and they ran atong Notting-hill to the 
Broadway. To avoid complaints of a breach of faith to 
the public he put on this little private carriage to convey 
those passengers who wished to go to the Kensington 
station. He gave his servants strict orders not to take 
fayment for riding in the small carriage, and for that 
reason he did not pay his driver's fine, as he disobeyed 
orders. He produced the table of fares used in the 
licensed oninibus to show that there was no reference to 
the Ken-ington station, and that the fare from Notting- 
hill-gate to Addizon-road was 3, ard not 2d. He con- 
tended that in sach @ case he was not liable for the acts of 
his servants, and that to constitute the omnibus a stage- 
carriage a separate payment must be taken. 

Mr. Ingham reviewed the case, and held that the de- 
fendant was answerable for the acts of his servants, and 
also that it was a carriage running for hire. He referred 
to the words of the conductor at Notting-hill-gate, which, 
he said, constituted a contract for conveying the officer to 
Kensington station ; and whether 2d. or Jd. was charged 
was not material, as every portion of the fare was con- 
sidered compensation for every portion of the distance, It 
followed that the carriage was plying for hire, and his 
duty compel! d him to inflict a fine. He then fined the 
defendant £5, 

Mr. Marriott asked his Worship to grant him a case on 
the point as to master and servant, 

Mr. Ingham said he would give him a case upon the 
fac’s, 

Eventually Mr. Marriott said he would prefer appeal- 
ing to the Quarter Sessions, and promised to put in the 
necessary recognizances, 


ARTFUL TikrT.—Robert Hunt, fourteen, was charged 
stealing a pair of boots. 

Joshua Seymour, bootmaker, living in St. Luke's, said— 
Last evening aman of respectable appearance came into 
my shop and desired to be shown some boots, He tried 
on one pair, found some fault with them, threw them on 
the floor in the front of him, and had just got on a second 

air, which he appeared to fancy, when the prisoner darted 
n, snatched up the first boots, and ran off before he could 
be stopped. I pursued, caught him, and brought him and 
the boots back. 

Mr. Safford (clerk) —Well, what then ? 

Prosecutor—Why, the man had disappeared, 

Mr. tafford—And the boots too, I suppose. 

Prosecutor—Yes ; I suppose they fitted, and he forgot 
to stay and pay for them. 

Mr. Safford— Was there not any one but himself in the 
shop when you pursued the prisoner ? 

Prosecutor—No. 

Mr. Safford—Then I am surprised he was content with 
one pair. Of course you have not seen any more of him ? 

Prosecutor—Oh, dear, no! nor my boots; so I am still 
minus one pair. 

Prisoner—I do not know anything about him, Sir, 

Tke Magistrate strongly doubted this, under the cireum- | 
stances; and as the offender present had frequently been in 
the dock before, be was remanded, with the intention of 
sending him to Feltham School. 


| 
| 


FORGERY BY TELEGRAPIL— EXTRAORDINARY CAsE.— | 
The Court of Assizes of the Seine lately tried two com- 
mis-ion agents, named Krieg and Veérel, the former 
residing at Marseilles and the latter at Paris, both repre- 
senta'ives of the firm of Nadiroff and Co., silk merchants, | 
at Tiflis (Georgia), for forging and dispatching two | 
telegrams to Tillis, on the 18th of April last, with intent 


| two more causes respecti 


| the present holders of the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Or 
95 
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— —————————————— = ——— ————s 
to injure the pbrothe 3 SI METROPOLISAm maser ae 
pA LL de rothers) = St»pann and = Martiros 
aera kertitchiang, silk merchants at Tiths and /aris. METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
I a peared from the ev de lias, on the z7th of Aj cme: new wi eat fare been 
S-cpann received av Pitlis tw telegrams at lace | Leggy Sysctemabee matt 


from Puris, 
One of them was 
ib, and contained the fol- 


apparently from his brotuer } 


lartiros. 
senvollatten am..on the 18 


lowing words :—"" Wool and cotton much lower; silk 
Selah ro two bales of wool! business very 
“<c at pre Loan The other was couched as follow - 

ad Morning's despatch annulled; await letter.” 
On the Tie of May Martires received a lett 
from his brother, Stating that there two despatch 
had greatly embarrassed hin, 


Martircs at ones ¢ 
authors cf them, and traced 
» Who had forwarded them to pro- 
ech nite rests of their principals, Naciroff and Co., 
y Keeping Termykertitchiang out of the market fora 
tine, Krieg at once confessed that he had forwarded the 
lirst desparen to Verelin Paris by letter, requesting him 
to rend it to Tiflis, and had been enabled to give it an 
appearance of reality by secing the two bales of wool 
inscribed in « ship's manifest. Verel confirmed this state- 
ment, and added that having, after reflection, repented of 
the fraud he had practised, he sent off the second despatch 
the fame day to prevent it doing any mischief, The 
prisoners both declared that they were’ not at first aware 
of the kravity of the act they had committed, and seemed 
very penitent. The counsel for the defence argued 
that their clients had not been guilty of forgery in the 
legal sense of the word, and denied that the brothers 
Termy kertitchiang had any claim for damages. The jurs, 
taking that view of the case, brought in a verdict of * Not 
eine ree the ate pronouncing their acquittal, 
4 e@ ques ‘4 2 M 
otril wikia ‘on of damages must be decided by a 


Tue ROUPELL Livia 


deavoured to discover the 
them to the prisoners 
mote the interests o 


ATIONS.—It was expected that 
hg the property claimed by the 
’ Would have been tried at the Surrey Aasizes, 
at Croydon. No notice of trial has, however, been given 
on the part of the Roupell family, and there is conse- 
quently much speculation as to the course the heir-at-law 
intends to adopt to secure the restoration of the property 
be claims. In one of the cases in question it is said that 
; } property were prepared with 
very strong evidence to support the genuineness of an in- 
strumeut alleged by the platatiffs to be subscribed with the 
forged signature of old Roupetl. Indeed, it is said that 
the result of the trial at Chelmsford has placed the advisers 
of the plaintiffs in a very awkward position, and has 
determined them not to countenance any further pro- 
ceedings for the present. This is understood to be the 
reason for the withdrawal of the cases which were to have 
been heard at Croydon, 


THE EGMONT CAsk.—The great case of Lord Egmont 
against Sir Win. Darell, which has occupied the attention 
both of the English and Irish Courts for several months 
past, has at last been settled by a compromise. The last 
Lord Egmont left his Irish estates, which were then much 
encumbered, to his agent, the late Sir Edward Tierney, 
from whom they descended by marriage to the present 
possessor, Sir William Darell,” After the lapse of teveral 
years, the present Lord Egmont, shortly afcer the death 
of some intermediate relations made him heir at law to 
the deceasel nobleman, impeached the will, as obtaincd 
by fraud and misrepresentation. The latest phase of the 
case was procecding in the Irish courts before Mr. Justice 
Keogh, when the trial was stopped on Wednesday in con- 


Ronpell family wou 


sequence of the parties agreeing to a compromise, the | 


terms of which were understood to be that Lord Egmont 
was to get the estates on payment to Sir Wm. Darell of 
£125,000 and the costa of the suit. 

AN IRIsi BREACH OF PRoMis@ CASE.—At the Antrim 
Assizes, on Monday, the Hon, Baron Fitzgerald and a 
special jury were engaged in hearing a breich of promise 
case. ‘The plaintitf, Miss Jane Marian Shallow, was a 
young woman rather preposs ssing in appearance, and a 
milliner by trade, which she carried on at Newcastle, in 
the county of Down, Her father being dead, her mother 
has lived for many yeurs in the employment of Lady 
Aunesley. The defendant, Mr. James Savage, a widower, 
was much older than the plaintiff. He was a coal and 
timber merchant, residing at Newry, end a Protestant in 
religien, the plaintif! being a Catholic. He became 
acquainted with her in the year 1860, and, an attachment 
springing up between them, he professed himself to be a 
devoted lover. At last their marriage was fixed for the 
17th of June, 1561. Ln consequence of this the plaintiff 
was induced to sell off the greater portion of her 
business, as defendant assured her he was worth 
£7000 or £8000, and therefore there would be no 
need for her to continue it. When the 17th of 
June arrived the defendant backed out from fulfilling the 
engagement then, on the ground of ill-health, though it 
it didn’t appear to be very serious, September was next 
named for the interesting ceremony, but once more he 
declined, and, a8 a matter of course, the plaintiff lost her 
appetite, and indulged in nothing but crying and fretting ; 
indeed, ber mother stated that for four months she hardly 
ever came down from her bedroom, When asked why 
he had bought her the * wedding drees,” he denied he 
had done so, He was a sporting man, he said, and, as 
one of his dogs had won a wager, he presented the 
plaintiff with a new éress on the occasion. One of the 
strongest proofs that be really was courting the plaintiff 


was the fact that, daring a comparatively short time, he | 


sent her 200 letters. Most of Lem were of a very prosaic 
and insipid character. However, in one or two he de- 
scribed his tender love for her, “ as being like a lava flood 
that burns in the breast of Etna’s flames.” This burning 
sensation must have soon gone off, as he forsook the 
plaintiff and marricd another lady. The jury awarded 
the plaintiff 100 guineas, though she had estimated the 
outrage on her feelings at £5000, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Notwitustaxporsa that the ameunt of business doirg in 
National Securities bua been only moderate, very litule change has 
taken plice in the quotations compared with Inst weak :—Consol 
for Mocey, heve realised 92] J. Dit for Account, 93); Redw 
and New Three per Cents, »2j 93); Exchequer Bille, la. dia. to 
2, prem ; Bask Stock has marked 237 to 239. 

‘he Cemand for Indiau Securities bas continued somewhat 
limiv d, at aout previous rates :—India Stock has sold at 224; 
Dito, Five Cent Rupee Paper, 107 ; Four per Cent Ditto, 95; the 
Debentures have been 100 ; and the Bonds I's. premium, 

The money market is still heavily supplied with capital, and the 
demand for acc: mmodation is far from active, at the annexed rates 


Li = 
tor the best per “ 4 per cent, 
= 3 : 
‘ 


Thirty Days Bulls 


- 


Sixty Days oo ee - 

Three Montha «6 es oo » 
Four Months «. ++ | 6 @ » 
Six Months a er s 


At eatin f the shareholders of the Imperial Rank, the net 
profits "wore dosinted at £1012 7a, 24; but a dividend was pust- 


sar parcels of gold have been disposed of to the Bank of 


gland. 

The Confederate loan has been heavy, at 26 din, 

The market for Foreign Gecurities has ruled heavy; and, in some 
instar ces. a furthr deciine bas takea place in prices. Brazilian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents have merked 95); Danish Five per 
Cents, 1865, 99; Egy tiar, 10.9: Greek, 32; Mexican The ber 
Cents, 36; Mo rich. 95) ex div.; Peruvian Three per Cents, 1962, 
86); Portuguese Old Three mr Cents. 44; Rosstan Three 
Cents, ; Ditto, Four-aud-a-Half per Cents, %); Di to, Pive por 
Cen 1862, 97¢; Sardinian Five ver Cenis, 90; Spanish Three per 
Cents, $34; Ditto, Defurrea, 48h; Ditto, Passive, 319 t Diy % 
Certificates, 12; Turkish Old Six per Cents. 9741 Ditto, 1498, 7: 45 
Ditto, 1842, 67}; Ditto, Foar per Cents, 101); enez.iela Taree per 
Cents, 234; Ditto, Six per a %; Dutch Four per Cea, 102; 

tallan Five per Ceuta, 704. 

a — moderate Lusine # has been transacted in Joint-Stock Bank 
Shares :—Agra and Unica! Service have sod at 112, Aliiance, 31} ex 
div, and ex new ; Australasia, 765 ; Imperial Ottomen, 174 ; Lonaon 
and Brazilian, 43; Lond. nad Coanty, 47}; Le ndon Juint-Se ck, 
Mh ex div; London and South African, 2; Lowlon and West- 
minster, 78; Oriental, 57} ; Union of Austeatia, 52; and Union of 


Taplonial 1 ernment Se crivies have ruled inactive :—Canada Six 
Cents, 1877-84, 10) ; Cape Six per Cents 114); Maaritias, 106g ; 
few Soath Wales, 102; Susth Australian, 111; and Victoria, Ligh. 
The Mbcellenecus Market has been tolcrably firm. Orystal Palace 
have sold at 10); El-ctric Telegraph. 106; General Credit and 
Finance 3; Hudson's Bay. 3); International Financial Sveiety, 9) ; 
London Financial Arsooation, 11); Peel River Land and Mineral, 
19 ex div.; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 78; Ditto New, 47; 
Rio de Janeiro City Improvements i Royal Mail Steam, af 
Scottish Australian Investment, 142; Trust and Loan C.impany 


‘Share Market lesa firmness has been observed, and 
the quotations have given way, The dividend cf the Groat Northern 
is at the rate of 4}; the Victoria Station and I imlico,6; the Vale 
of Neath, 3| per cut per annum. London and South Western, 4); 
and the Lancashire Yorkshire, 44 per cent, 
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THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Frivay, Jory 3i, 


BANKRUPTS, — F. SWENBECK, Fowke's-buildin, 
Tower-street, merchant. — F. STEVILENSUN, Jeng aes: = 
Goorge's-in-the-Kast, trou founder—l. C. LAMBUi. Kentiche 
town-road, carpenter and builder —F, ©. THOMAS, Ela-street, 
Gwy's-.nuly ead proprletor.—ANN NOKDABY. Hammeramithe 
E. U (055, Southampton, boot ad shoe maker and leather-seller.—J, 
OWN, Monk Sh roorne, Haute, survey or.—T. YOUNGMAN, Moa. 
tagu-strvet, Montagu-squae, horedealer,—J. HANOOGK, Bo sovers 
strat, Porilend-place, seu'ptor.—J, HITCHENS, Clarendun- lace, 
Vaseall-road, Brixton, photo, rapher,—H, N.TOLLEKV EY Cardioal- 
te race, bails cond-read, papernanger. — F. L. WATSON Hot, 
Noro k, boukseller.—J. PACK, Lombard treet, iron merhant 
J. LL. MARSDEN, Shoe-lane, bat manufacturer.—J, RIGLY, Upper 
White -reas sercet, frustere.—W. MILWAKD, Cardiff, publican — 
J. BAlLeY, Plumstens, culider—K. LaTu SULLY, Letyotou-rund, 
Le gr Sil soit Senet: -J 8 WEST ana HUGHES, We!- 
| rk treet, \avenoieh- quare, biush manulaciurers—s, F. 

Dt. Michael & y, Corploll, marter—P, vu, Ha a 
tow, Uxtore whet. pork but. her.—F 
rusewick square, Cagberwell, 
K. BREWSL eK, Burasing hem. 
Carpenter ana cabicetmaker.— J 


Tvespay, AUG, 4 
RANKRUPTS —C. L TRACY, Hammersmi frican 
G, MYERS, Bream's- buildu cae es noproshiar 
GROVER, jun, Urpiy ten, Kins, gocner.—[, RUDSISKY, 
Stratiod, Eavex, watch ealer.—C, TRAB, Bartabet h-strect, Pim) ico, 
watouna F. KUBBKTS, Taree ‘Tun-pasage, New, ate-market,. 
Lior ed Vietaaller.— i. GRIFFITHS, Buw-lane, Cy, fringe manu: 
facturer, G. V. HAKE. Staifor.ylece, Pimtico, proprietor of an 
equestrian circus —J. LRINGLOK, Blizabeth-placs, Guild Harbour- 
jane, Cambe wel), xeon, — W. H. CASh, John’s mews, and 
Cockpit yard, Lictle James street, Beafor l-ruw, cab i 
MH. Levy, 


DALE, Alvioc-p ace, Ha koey, insurance office elerk.— 
L wer-mareh, Lambeth, clothier.—L. WATSON Ricéimansworth, 
fruiterer — 


Hertfordshire, whitomih. — £ TAYLOK, Hastings, 
, Uld- street, coachinaser —J. ’. BURROU sH3, 


t, KING, Now-+treet 
Caut rbary -row, Kenuingtou-ruad, comataion agent,— iV. 

Cowley, Uxtodshire, buuder.—W, D. HAINES* rr Ged 
WS earl to & brewery company —W, BURTON, Hult’s-place, 
Hoxton, farrier.—J. M. WKRUCH, Migh-wtre-t, Camberweli, Heer 

vietuailker —G. MCRAE, weroad, Mile-end, nursery tnan.—K 
MAKKISUN, Norwica, gunmaker.—K BAGLEY, Fuiham, Mid- 
dierex, garuever—W. T. LYON, Lower Tulse hui and Brixton 
Surrey, plumber.-MAKY ANN BELL, Charringtou-street, Camden. 
town, ime lcensed viewualler.~GEKGIANA NEWMAN, Salis- 
bury-street, Old Kent-road, lave beershop. keeper.—W. ADA |S, Cieo- 
bury Mort:mer, Shropshire, iunkeepor,—K SULP, Bath, oil and colour 


tnai.—U DARCH, Westen-super-Mare, bateher,—C. PE SGILLY 
| toamin, Cornwall, fermer.—R, TREG ASK Is, Perrau-ar- worthal, 
| Cornwall, necountant.— J. KiNG, Wilson-surect, Fin-vury, eaddler.—. 


SK SANDEIS, Kotherham, waggon-dealer,—J, B. MAK LAND, 
Mavcumtr, wine merchant — G. HOWAKTH, jus, Manchester, 
provision-denler,—H.H. LOD, Boe 4p, plumber —G 8THOMP3UN, 
Deweustle-upou-Tyue, builder.—T CASCLE, Birmingham, baker. 
C. ASHMOKK, Birmingha a, saddler.—R. G. LUPTON, Weat Derby 
near Liverpvol, boukkeeper,— W. DAVENPORT, Liverpool, grocer — 
J. IMBGK, jun., Bricyewater, garcecer._J. TURSER, Poxlton- 
by-the-Sands, Lancashire, licensed victualler.—J. BRIKR, N rth- 
owram, Yorkshire, farm lsbourer, — J. CHAFFEK, Blackpo il, 
Lancashire, giassdealer.—M. SPENCE, mason.— W, JUS ES, 
Swausea, Ulaworgacshire, labvurer, J.B. SCKASE, Buiney, cora- 
chandier—J. FLULYD, Averdare, Giamorganshire, cullier.—W, 
FEAKSS, Burvh un, Somerset hire, baker U, MUS, Newark-upon- 
Teent, statio e.—-W. BERKY, Warr, » Lancashire, slat r— 
K SYUTH WICK, Rowley Kegia, Sta, ire, builder —J. SMITH. 

Wedn swry, Siaifordshire, bootmaker.—T, BLACK, Haswell-la o, 
Durham, publies».—J_ KLCSON, Beu wick, Canbritgeshire, journey. 
man carpeuter—J, JONES, jav., Worvest.r, hackster.—sA RAN 
‘Tipton, Staffordshire, grocer. UARKRIRT MASON, Chesterfieia, 
vietualler —D. JULLY, Bradford, York hire, ras S. KinG 

Penzance. Corowall, jewellor.—J. KIKMKLAND, Tickell, Yorksbire’ 
watchmaker, ° 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
SAFE ard SURE.— Day by day are cases of ulcers, w 
sures, contractions, aod deformities cured by these weil-cstee 
remedics, atter ali other known means have been tried in vain, Full 
directions enve op each pot and box, 


ouT OR RHEUMATISM 

iy quick'y Telisved and cured in a few da by th.t cele. 

braved Meftcine BLALIUS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. They 

require nelther re-tramt of diet nor emfin. ment during their usa 
Sold at Is. !}4, and 2s, 9d. per box by ail Midic.ne Veaders, 


[KAYE'S,WORSDELL'S | PILLS ‘are a 
Head- 


speedy, mild, safe, ant efficie st cure for Dyspepsia, 
ache, Bilicus Ateacks, Fevers, Coughs and all diseases aris! 


from 
a dis rrangement of the Digestive Urgans. For hundreds cues 
of cure seo the pamnphirt Medicine 


iven with each box, Sold by all 
Vendera, at Is 14d., 24. of, and 4a. 6d, al 


AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 

‘These Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputation as the 
most effeetual remedy for Wind in the Stomech, 
ness, aud other kindred compiainta. Of all Venders, 
%. Od.; or free by post for \4 or 33 stamps, from Page 
Chemist, Lincoin, 


WILL CLOSE AUGUST 20. 


R, and MRS, GERMAN REED and MR. 

JOHN PARRY in their CHARMING COTTAGE, and 

M&S. ROSELEAR’S LITTLE EVENING PARTY.— ROYAL 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street 


LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 

CONCERTS at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent- 

comm: MONDAY, AUGUST 10. Vocatist, 

Git arlous Patt ‘Band of nearly 100 Performers. Admission, 
Ove Shilling. im 


ALF PRICK.—All Music sent post-free at 


half the published price. 
Foster and Kina, 16, Tianover-atrect, Kegent-street, Ww. 


ATTLES OF ENGLAND, 

the Cause, Conduct and Tasue of ev ce 

the romee Compiled expressly for the Use ‘of ‘Bchools, by CG 
SANDERSON. LP. Prive One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Baapsvar and EvAns, 11, Bouverie-street, 


PE a Dj IIR gS tn 
and MOORE'S, | _— 

ames rare ORS nt with aware im provements, 
recently applied, which effect a rs ® pure, and delightful quality 
of tone ‘Tae stands unrivalle Prices from Eighteen Guiness, 
class pinaoe for hire, on easy terms of purchase. Jury award, 
Exhibition : Honourable and 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, 
Option ot LA nanary Conrveniand terns oxy ported, carsiaye: tree 
lareett assortment in London deacriptio 

Fe ee OUEY Mauer. 73, Bicboparete-strest Within, BO. 


UTLER’S BRASS-BAND 

INSTRUMENTS. —Cornets, Saxhorna, Circular Vibrating 

Druroa, Fifes, £-,, are all mauufactured on the prearives, and 
sold at prices much below these of any other English house. A 
writtea guarantee given with every instrament. Manufactory — 
29, Haymarket, Lemdoa. Prices and drawings post-free, 


CCIDENTS, by Koad, River, or Railway, 
in the Field, the Streeta, or at Home, may be provited against 
taking a policy of the RAILWA Y PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 64, Corohill, London, £149,000 has been already paid 
pensation. 
yo: ‘at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Flead 
a. Cornhill, Loudon, B.C, 
OFatiway Vawengers’ Assurance Company, empowered by Special 
Act of Varliament, 1649. WiLtiam J, VIAN, Secretary. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WILISKY rivals the 


fivest Preach Brandy. It is mild, mellow, delicious, and very 

wholesome, Sid 12 bottom, Ba 8d enc, ak most of the respacable 
appo! 

towns in England: or wholesale at 


8, 
cot, 4) bret the red seal, pink label, and cork 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 

aa pr on, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 

superior to 7s of ac. In Frevch botides, 34s. 

doz. ; or in a case the country, 3+. ; railway carriage paid. 

‘ongenta, and to be obtained aye HENRY BRRTT and Cv, 

Old Furnival’s Distidery, Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent etroet, 8. W. 
Prices current free on epplication. 


INE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; Sherries, 183, 
to 60s, ; and Clarets 14s to 80+. To be obtained pure and 
ereap of the IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, which imports the 
cholcest Winrs and sells to the public at prices. 
Coilare—Marvlebose Courthouse, W. 
Stores and Uffices— 314. Oxford-street, W. 
Broort and Bottli g Vaulte—!5,John-street, Crutchedfriars, EC., 


ASPBERBRY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &c., 
ls.apint. A tablespoonfal fora tumbler. ADAM HILL, 
Holborn. Dantaic Spruce Stores. Order by post, 


38, 

ULL BENEFIT of REDUCED DUTY 
. obtained by erecting BORKIMANS PURE TEA. Very 

“High Standard,” at 44. 4d. (formerly 

4a. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious imported. Agents in 
every own supply it in yout, 
City — Purrsell, 80, Corshill. Hackney —Newell, Charch-st, 
‘Wertmineter-bridge-rd. (No 24), | Old Bond-streat— ‘art, 


Knight bridge-green— Doughty. | Brom: —Mavers, Elm-terrace 

pao. 98, ———> Oxford-street— Simpson (333). 

Islington —Purvis, near Angel. —Stewart, op. Station. 
Hornianants Agents ja every in the Kingdom, 


SWEGO PREPARED COBN, 
for Puddingr, Custards, Blan . ke, 
ufactured and Porlacted by KINGSFORD and SON, 
of Oswego, State of New York, 

It is the Original J’ from the Farina of Maize, estab- 
lished 1 848, commends the highest price from the Trade, and offers 
the best value to the Consumer, 

It is a quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 

Tis Oovens bas the saveral goiden tt 1 the chalk whit 

wego @ natu and not white 
produced by artifiea! rrocess. — 
nie—Keen, R. binson, Bellville, and Co , Garlick-bill, London ; 
Wiliam Boaler and Co., 85, Piceadilly, Manchester. 


BROWN AND POLSIN’3 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 
Packets, 8d. 
genuine quality is * by the seshere wyen 41, and 1 Tb. 


packeta “John Bevwn” and “John Polson.” Lai hatf-price 
qualities closely ieemble Browr, and Polson's. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Gress PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


TURTLE.—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA, 


8uy quality, prepared by new Flavour unsur- 


, label, y 
and Biackwell, Bar and Sova, Grocers and 


ine without and 
Bones x ine name on stopper. 
Olimen universally. 


First 42, 
Trade from the Oasks. and {i lb Canisters, 
Sold by TEN ROBINSON, TELLVILLR, and 0 

Garlick-bill, Cannon-street, London. ae a 
D YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared from 
fren calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachic wine, isa 
perlve ly palatable form for adrinisteriog this popular remedy for 


———— 
Man by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 44, Southampton-row, 
Buwell-square, W.C, in bovtles at 3a, Sa, and 10s, each. 


D R. DE JONG H’S 
(Knlebt of the Order of dof ) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


1. 
KICKRTS, INVANTILE WA 
SCKOFULOUS AFFRCTIONS, 
is tueomparably eupertor to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE M.D. F RCP.L., 
Pbyrician to the Britikh Embassy at &e. 
have frequently presained Dr. De Jongh's a gy te Cod- 
Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satistied its beneficial 
end salutary effects.” a 


anD ALL 


Hi 


more efficacious than 
bave also employed with a view to test their relative superiority.” 


WITHOUT WHcH cay 

POSSIBLY BB GENULNE, by Chemists and Droggiste, 
SOLE OOS SIGN EES, 

ANSAR, HAKFORD, and 0O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Oxford-street, W. 


| estes 


500 Pieces Rich Satin Foulardes, 
reduced to ¥3«. 64, the Ex:ra Fall Drona, 
Patterns of the above in oudless variet; ys 


AN ELEGANT COLLECTION OF 
ICH SILK GRENADINES, 


suitable for Dinner or Summer wear, 
in most brilliant culours, from 10s. 6d. to 504, tne Full Dress. 


Just purchased, Several Toousand Yards 


ED WOOL GRENADINES, 
all 8a, 6d, the Fali Dress, worth 21s, 
0, Several Hundred Picces 
RICH BKROCME WOOL GRENADINES, 
at 184, 6d. the Fall Drees, usually sold from 35s, to 408. 
Patterns free,—PKTER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


GLOVES 


Bajou's Best Paris Kid, 2«, 144. per pair (free for 27 stamps), 

in all sizes and colours, ev 

also in Diack and every 
at toe Family Mourning Warehouse, 

PETER ROBINSON 8, 103 to 108, Oxford-stroet. 


ILKS—SILKS—SILKSB! 
Ail the New Colours, including Cuir and 
Alexandra Blue, ia 
STRIPED AND CHECKED GLACES, 
at £1 lou, 6d. for 12 yards, ee Te per yard, 


colour for Mourning, 


every yard guaranteed. at £2 7a, 6d., or Se. 114d. per yard. 
Patterns free. 
D. LONSDALE and Ov,, 29, 30, 31, Aldgate, B 


SILKS 


QUMMER 
Patterns free.—D. LONSDALE and OO., 29, 30, 31, Aldgate, B. 
UMMER DRESSES for 1863— 


40s. 
Patt«rns free,—D, LONSDALE and CO, 29, 30, 31, Aldgate, E, 


ARIS KID GLOVES, Is, %d,_ pair, 

usually sold at 38, 34. Free for 23 stamps Ladies’ and 

Gentlomen’s, BAKER and CRISP, removed to 104, Regent-strect 
(nearly opposite C mduit-street), 


ILKS—PATTERNS 
Rich Checked Glacés, 274. 6d. for 12 yards, 
Kewains of Summer Stock. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, % Ludgate-bill, 


PR URNOUS 


MANTLES, 
ish Lace Burnous, One Guinea, 
remains of Summer Stock. 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill. 


NNUAL SALE OF SUMMER STOCK, 
ORCHARD and 0O., ARGYLL HOUSE, 
are now offering their general 

SUMMER DRESSES, 

Shawls, ish Lace Shawls, Alexandra Rotondes, Printed M 

Ball and Evening Dresses, Bridal Dresses, Bridal Squares, 
Wreaths, &o., perfect. 

and damasks are included in this sale’ 


The rowns for made-up skirts, bridal and ball dresses, also the 


French Millinery rooms, ere 
Argyll House, 256, 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. 
All the New Coloured Silks for Sammer and Early 
5, post-free, from | guinea 


The family linens, 
aud are offered at less than + 


the sale. 
2, Kegeut-street. 


1 plain and from 

PATTERNS BLACK 
6. 

atn IOHOLSON'S, 60 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


UNINFLAMMABLE SILK 
DRESSES, 12 yards for 14s 6d.,or la 
allcolours. Warranted all pure silk. 
NICHOLSON’S, 5° wo 54, St. Paal’s-cburchyard, 


ILKS—SILKS—SILESB! 


width, from &8 

lack Glacé Silks, wide width, ‘%, 6d. per yard, 

Black Gros Grain Giacés (now much in demand). 

Biack Ducapes,Gres Koyaix, &e., all of the best make for wear, 
Fancy Stripes, at 25s. 6a, 12 
Wide-width Faney Checks, in allt 


ee ee ase 18 yas, 
(much worn), wide width, all new shades, 35s. 64. 


lncés, wide width, 
New Brochés, 16 yards for 52. 6d. 
wile wins 5 usual price, 4s, 3d. 


8a 


Biack, and ali the New 
House, Frith-street, Soho, 


OMENADE, EVENING, and BALL 
DRESSES. Mh «Blog exclusive Patterns for the present 


are co 
renadine, and other light Fabrica, 


in their B Room, 
Bren senpton House, Frith-street, Soho, 


RATIS.— A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. PORTRAITS of Eighteen EMINENT PERSONS 
vings which represent the Clothing supplied ready- 

tw measure, It contains also explanatory pages, 
rules for self-measurement. Free, on tii 
MUEL BROTHERS, 9%, LUDGATE HI 


EDMAYNE and CO, res; 
that their BUSINESS is now 


EUREKA SHIRTS, 
‘The superior fit and quality of these shirte are well known. 
30. 348., and 45s. the balf dozen. A measure and instruction 

for measurement sent post-free.—R. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, EC, 


BEAUTIFOL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 

lorg, with moving eyes, packed in a neat willow-work 
basket-craale, with rockers, omy ete, sent to any part of EB 
tree for Ss, A ds, 6d, 7s. 6d. or 10s, 6d. Box of sasoried Penny Toys, 
free to railway station 

WHISLEY'S German Fair, 2, Westbourne-place, W. 


WALKER’S PATENT PENKLOPE 
CROCHET NEEDLES have “ Penelope” on each handle. 
Avec of four bone bandies for |0d. A ret with the new t 
jc Handles, which keop tte hooks at all times fa thete true 
. Walker, 47, Gresham-street, City. - 


HE PATENT STEEL BITTER CUP is 


the CUP OF LIFE.—Ic has most wonderful tonic and invigo- 
properties, To be had of Mr. RIGBY. 50, Gracechureh-street, 


Antiques, in White, 


in Talle, Tarlatan. 


fully announce 
ED ON at 35, Conduit- 


HIRTS,— FORD'S 


it 


neotop! 
position, for Is, Post-free,— H. 


i 


ALVEO PEDES.— Thousands of 
jef, The remedy 
IGHS SALVEO PEDES ; the 


Ed 


| street. and 34, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


i 
H 


E 
i 
8 


ef 


by post for 14 stamps), by 


Bi 


96 ILLUSTRATED TIMES Sueuae eeu 
a 
eS 


PATIERNS POST-PREB. 


ROBINSON’S CHEAP SILKS, 
‘A Manufacturer's Stock of Stripes and Chocks, 


Rich Jewelled Pom: 
Cadrille Glacés, £2 
Self-coloured French Glaods, in thirty-three different shades, 
at £2 15a. 6d. the Full Dress of 14 yards. 
‘Three large lots of Chénéa, at 34 qe., £3 186. 6d., 
Peter Robinson's, 103 to 10s, Oxford-street, 


ON SALE at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
the remaining portion of Summer Silks, 
at very low prices. 
Patterns post-free.—Pctor Kobisson, 
A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
H ORGANDIE MOSLIN3S, 


Printed Piquos, and Cambrica, 
from 6a 64, to 17a, tt. Pull Dress, 


’ 
pDWARD ROBSON’'S 
CABINET, UPHOLSTERY, AND 
GENERAL FURNISHING WARBHOUSES, 

133 and 138, UPPER-STREET, ISLLNGTON, N. 
FURNITURE TO THE AMOUNT ov £5 AND UPWARDS SENT 
CARKIAGE-FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND, 
Terms, Net Cash, on or before Delivery. 


Pocket, Pew ) Pell Bibles, 1 to 3 guineas, 
yi ‘am 
PABKINS and GOTTO, 20 and 25, Onford-street 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM8.—A choice of 


3000 from 2%, 6d, to £3. A large varity very 
mounted, beautifully bound, and highly craamanegh. om Tan 
20s, The public supplied ‘at wholesle prices, PARKINS and 
GOTTO, 25,Oxford-street, London, Albums for postaze-stamps, 


Se 
08. PRIZE WRITING-OASB, fitted with 
Paper, on-case, &c.,can be sent - 
te PRs aa bod Wasa, Sake cae 
W RITING PAPEB,ENVELOPES, and every 
tons postion of Commarea and School Stationery supplied 
PARKINS and GOTTU’S, 25, Oxford-street, London. 


5000 CHURCH SERVIOKS, from 4s, 6d, 
4500 


SRAWING-ROOM  8UITES 


comprising 
SLX CHAIRS, ONE COUCH, and TWO EASY-CHAIRS, 
from 10 guineas, 

At EDWABD ROBSON’S. 
HIMNEY GLASSES, 
with Gilt Frames and British Plates—Size of plate, 50 by 

from £4 108 
At EDWARD BUBSON’S. 


At EDWARD BOBSON’S. 


M42 eke TOF WASH STANDS, 
with Mahogany Frames, Half-circle, 
from | guinea. 
2 At EDWARD ROBSON'S. 


COO 
[2° BEDSTEADS, from 7s, 6d, 
IRON Cribs, 4 ft. by 2 ft.. from 11s, 6d, 

At EDWAKD ROBSON’S. 


County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC LIBRARY, f 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; in Colours, 7s. éd.; Arme, ood Moto, howe 
Sealy palates, 12s. ; sent free for No for wngravu ¢ 
crest, mutto, or if au order is give: for 
ream of the best paper, ‘v0 envelopes to match, at Zi» 
all mampet 2 of charge. Coloured Mouograms and Cross (ur 
Albuma, sheet. T. Culicton, Seal Engraver, 95, Cran a 
street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), W.C. ae — 


ISITIN a CARDG.—~A Card Plate engraved 
x - 

DING OLDS 80 each for lndy'and gentleasen, Bo teesetiyl 
srpomet savone, malian name printed on flap, 13s, td. Po:t-free, 
Manne Wo ? 7 


OUR OBEST, Address, or Monogram 
on and envelopes, in any colours, 

chahge for the dies, by HENILY Re uD, Bationer, 67, Oxtondcatres 
trea xen Frou a Derneerat. iguly glazed note paper, 4a, per ream, 


UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY, 
con! 50 quires superfine Note I’ , 1000 Envelopes, 
Pens, Holder, Blotter. ‘The purchaser's adarecs mampot ca 
om note paper. No dis required—SAUNDERS, Stationer, 2| 
Hanway-strost, Oxford-street, London, W. 


IMPORTANT "ANNOUNCEMEN iT. 


J Ceere GILLOTT, METALLIO 
PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
qercial world, acholastio inatigus'ons, and the public generally that, 
by a novel of his valled for making 
Steel Pens, he introduced @ new series of his P 

which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATKKIAL, and 
above all, CHBAPNESS LN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation 


ELT OABPETS, 4 Feet Wide, 
from ls. lod. per yard. 

At EDWARD ROBSON'S. 
eee CABPETS, Yard Wide, 
from |s. ld, per yard, 

At EDWARD ho. N's. 


ah APESTRY CARPETS, 
from 2, 6d. per yard. 
At EDWARD RUBSON’'S. 


RUSSELS CARPETS, 


from 3+, 3d. per yard. 
At EDWARD KOBSON’S, 


ARNESS MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
ee dies Per en te, Utd. pair, 
NOTING EOWALD ROBSON. 


ProessToRE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 


gontaining 
Priews and Estimates for FURNISHING HOU of different 
clasees—will be forwarded gratis, This book is universally all: 
for its practical otility, to be unique,—LEWIN CRAWCOUK an 
CO, Cabinetmakers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 23 


Rach pen bears the impress of the name as a guarantee of quality 
and they are pat up in boxes, containing gross each, label 
and the facsimile of his signature. = 


At the request TREANT ED GOnCOn eee Ce Sate 


and 33, mmr any Knightsbridge, London. N.B. Fifty | introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC. PEN 
Drawing and Diving Room Suites, from 12 to 100 guineas, An » PENS, 
crnrtugut ot eld Oak Furaiture. Hstablisbed 1810, ee en nl meal ot cinerens Gare 
ONS the various of writing taught in schools, 
'U CARPEIS, and BEDDING, | Sold rewil by all Booksellers. Merchants 
URNITUBE, AR ! 1 | wholesale Dealare can be supplied at the Works, Ganaee 


Carriage-free, 30 per cent cheaper than any other houve See 
Sur Illustrated Catalogue, containing 60 Designs, with prices and 
estimates forwarded gratis, This is unique for its practical 
utility LEWIN CRAWCOUR and OU,, 22 and 23, Queen's~buildings, 


at 
ham ; at 91, Jobn-strest, New York ; and 37, Gracechurel- 
png om A = 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. —The Original 


Knightsbridge, London, Established i810, 
ae BOND'S PERMANENT MARK UNG INK has remy 
ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 | 2s, Loog-laue, EC, to 10, rect Within, KO. Ice 
each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— ie Ree Sold by all Chemists, Stationers, &c, ia 
PLATED SPOONS AND Sorat IVORY TABLE KNIVES, be = Se = 
i Brought forward = ae om 
4 Table spoous 012 0/1 Gravy spoon es 70 ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 
6 Table forks .. =~ 018 0]! Pairmugartongs .. 0 3 6 A. W. FABER’S 
6 Dessert spoons... 013 6/3 Saltspoons .. «o 0 3 4 POLYGRADE LKAD PENCILS, 
§ Dessers forks e. O13 $ | Beccer teste - se 7 Stationers and Artists’ 
3 Ker spoona IS 08 016 Chame citto = ose Ageete—Eelatmens snd Rehamen, 0 Peiey-ct., Lenten, 20. 
Soup . - ‘ar meat carvers z 
& Bai fab cavers + 914 O| Pair of chicken carvers 9 y¢ HILDREN’S PENHOLDER.—PERRY and 
Sanc6e es vory-handle stoal «+ ©0,'3 ORTHODACTY LIC adapted 
1 Mustard spoon .. 0 1 4&| Ouk chest, no charge 0 0 ©) vor ingle fry and egy banter and 6d, 
—- ook Bold Stationera, Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-sg.. and 3 
Carried f 5 5 Complete = £8 0 0 | Cheapside * 
ewan, Se sive ca pattern in stock. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67, and 63, KING WILLLAM-STKE8T, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 242, KEGENT-STRERT. 
Sa ne prices charged at BICH HOUSES 
as at ther Manufactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTUBRY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
UBSKKV& THE ADDRESS. 


D"32:., OCHRONOMETSB, WATCH, and 
CLO0 AKER by Special tmen: Ma; 
end his Koyal Highvess the eel apne pro et 
Saset pees FOR oss Rooms pe ae mpl invites br 55 
extensive Stock of Watches and Deswing-coon Ghosa 


ATHS for all DOMESTIC PURPOSKS, 

An extensive and complete stock, The best man facture and 
lowest DEANE and OO,'s PAMPHLET on BATHS and 
pont Maga seed on ins ant it-iree. It coutaius en- 
ving: of suower, , Spooging, Nursery, 
Sot evny dnecietion of Baan tor me ap rey tt 


URE WATER—THE NEW FILTER, 
iwadon pny ihe peeen ce unbesling Uasen eesgs uss chceen Seam 


Ga Ga | Lipscomoe’s new filter."—This Pateut Filter can only be of 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches 8 Silver Lever Watches 5 | Mr. GLPSOOM! Patent! qT Bar, 
Gentlemen's do, dé. 10 Genoese Gold Compensa- Fil = Pipoper om enc 


mm EETH,—Patent 764, August, 1855.—é8 
Shown at the Ioteraational Exhibition. Class 17.—Mesre. 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold tion Balancedo, .. «+ 40 
Boglish Lever do, . .. 18} Silver do, do, +. 25 
Marine Chrenometerr, 


3 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometer, aceon, Turret, and 


Chloe! LeWIN MOSELY and SONS direct attention to their Gun« 

ae ei ier emery Gencription. | An elegant assortment of | oicured Kuametied Base for ARTIFICIAL TEBTG, and tueir 

Dent, 61, Strand ( Goutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal complete system ot Painless Dentistry, Teeth, irom 5s. Seta, 5, 4, 

Exchange; at the and Marine Compass 10, and 15 ga,—30, Berners-street, Uxford-st., W. Etablised i520, 
Wharf, Strand, ” For the + flicacy and success of this system, vide ** Lancet.” 


EETH.—Mr, EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
complete, best quality, Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet INVENTION.— Secured by Letters P ; pot | 
Pervices equally low, at ines, 3a, 6d. per doz; Cut Decanters 
qu, To 6d. per pair, Military and Naval supplied. 
justrated tree by .— LL. and J, Gardner, by appuint- 
ment to her Majesty, Strand, Charing-crosa (four doors from 
Trafalgar-square), London, W. 0, Establisned 1752, 


UPERB GILT and MARBLE CLOOCK8, 
BS Sancta pees ramets 


BRoocHES, A SPECIALITES, 


Brooches of RICHARD A, GREEN'S facture, 
Strand made only in |6-carat gold, with first-class ‘workmanship, 
Price frum £3 to £00. Coloured Drawings forwarded post-free, 


DAM and CO,’S DINNER SERVICES (of 
Stone China), 108 Pieces, £225. Several hundred services 
always on view, from plain to the most costly designs, Breakfast 
and tea services, dessert, &c., in equal variety, Michly-cut table 
oe. Cut wines, phen per dozen ; decanters, 
. ‘urnishiog m: ject irom the Largest stock 

in London, and effect a saving of 20 per cent. 

Oxtord-street 87, (near Regent-cireus: 


ENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHKS, 
S—M. F, apur-atreet, Charing- 
cross, Watch, Chocssend Ohposean Paes Peclal A tment 
to her Majesty the Queen.—33, OOCKSPUR-STREKT, Chaning. 
CROSS (corner of Spring-gardeus), London, 8 W. 


wt taihnd ahem ithe nt fnlelttadeatta Ra 
KETH.—By Mr, ESKELL’S invention, of 
which he is the sole Patentes (provected July 17, 1500), AwT1- 
FiclAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made and fitted in a few 
hours without pain or extracsons; "o wires ner fastenings 
req' and detection impossible. Comfort guarantesa, Mr. 
Eakell’s which fully expiains his invention, post-free for 
seven stamps, Consultations free, Terms strictly moderate—s, 
Grosvenor-street, Bond-street ; aad 39, Bennett’s-hul, Birmingham 


OURISTS, — Travellers about to undertake 
journeys into countries where miasina is prevalent will co 

wel wo vide themselves with DA. MATTHIAS LANG'S 
ESSENTIAL SPIRIT OF MEL{(S>UA, which 1. a perfect preventive 
of that dread disease, Its invigoratiog powers aud restorative 
ae ener he wo highly esteemed, Sold in Is, 6d and 3s, bovles 


HEELER and WILSON’S 
Unrivalled Prize-Medal 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE, 


with 
oll recent imgooremente and additions, 


Stitching, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Felling, Gathering, 
fad all other household or manufacturing work, 3 
Instructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
Tl us! rated prospectus gratis and post-ires, 
Offices and Salerooms, 
139, Regent-street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Pateot Umbrella Stand. 


” and beware of a8 
articles under the name of platen, — 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED FOUNTAIN, as 

ant ejeass phy esas Hainan soe oa penatle. 

Prise trom £1 108,—96, fuand pana 2, Cornhill. Lent on Hire for 
Bazaars and Parties. 


IESSK and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS, 
Magnoila, White Rose, Frangipanni, Geraniua, Patehouly , 
phen New Mown Hay, and 1000 others, 2s. 6d. each.—2, New 


AIR DESTROYEBR—248, High Holborn. 

ALEX. ROss’S DEPILATUBY removes, without effect 

tue skin, supertiaous bair from the face, neck, and arms. 3a. 6d, 
sent the came day as ordered for fifty four stamre 


EWING - MACHINES.—R. E, SIMPSON 
ent ©O/S PATENT SEWING - MACHINES, with equal 
facility, will do ail famiiv rewing, ivcluding dressmaking, quilting, 
hemming, tucking, braiding, gathering, «c.; noted for ther 
superiority, simplicity, speed, durability, and adaptability for 
every clas of work. Please send for a descriptive pamphiet, with 
ey ta be ee and C», 116, Cheapside, + of 
i ear celebrated Manutacturing hines Boots 
Shoes, Tailoring, &c, pee 5a = 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BE 
Lan Saw ne MACKIND awarded to W. F. Ry ~ 
bind. braid, ques. 24, agg Sod yn Sy YY 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
ALEX. BUSS'8 CANTHARIDES VIL, which produces 


whiskers, stops tho hair from falling off a d covers byli plxc® 
Sa, 6d, ; sent for 54 stamps.—2+8, High Holborn Lee dow 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
cuotiens semety tor a fe} the Stomach, Hearthurn 
aa « mild aperient for delicate 

London ; and all Chemists 


8a MEDICINE long highly estee 

med for 
A its Curative st ee 8, pe Rg — Me 
Nervousness, and / if euions of the Liver and Bowels, LOCK LE! 
ANTIBILIOUS FILLS cannot be too strongly recommended, 


constitutions, 172, New wtreet, 


having stood the te-t of public opinion for apw of balf a om- London : Printed and Published at the in 
tary. Prepared oly by James 18, New Ormond-street ; and the Parish of St, /-le-Strand, Se aca or Middlewes:" 
to be bad of all Medicine Vendera, tn at Is, 1d, 98, 9d, and oumas Pox, 5, Cuberioecech mand ceash aaswasay” 


AUGUST 4, 1463, 


